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The movement for Better Homes in America was initiated by Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney with the active cooperation of a number of 
prominent government officials and executives of national civic agencies. 
For two years its campaigns were conducted under Mrs. Meloney’s 
direction with The Delineator as its official organ, but the importance of 
the movement became so apparent that it was decided to establish it on a 
national basis with headquarters at Washington, D. C. Mr. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, became its president. The reorganization took 
effect December 1923, and already one campaign has been conducted 
since that time. 

The purpose of the organization is educational. It seeks to promote 
thrift for home ownership, to overcome the shortage of homes, to encour- 
age the erection of single family houses, to show methods of eliminat- 
ing needless discomforts and drudgery of ill-planned housework, and to 
promote wholesome home life. It is, therefore, not merely a movement 
for improved housing or improved house furnishing, but is interested in 
all of those subtle factors which make for beauty, wholesomeness, and 
happiness in home life, and to bring these many advantages within the 
reach of all citizens. 

Local committees are established throughout America, and women 
who are active leaders in civic undertakings of their communities are ap- 
pointed by the National Headquarters as chairmen of such local commit- 
tees. In the 1924 campaign women leaders in 736 communities accepted 
such appointments, and in all except a handful of instances developed 
local programs for the observanceof Better Homes Week. In addition to 
these 736 communities there were several hundred others in which Better 
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Homes Week was observed either under the direction of county home 
demonstration agents or of local women’s clubs, so that it is safe to say 
that more than a thousand cities, towns, and villages participated in the 
1924campaign. Insomeof these communities the observance was limited 
to a lecture program with articles in the local papers and sermons on 
better homes in the churches. In several hundred communities houses 
were built or borrowed by the local committee and demonstrated to the 
local public. Where this was done the grounds and garden were carefully 
planned and planted, appropriate furniture and labor-saving devices 
were installed in the home, and on Better Homes Week a committee of 
hostesses explained the merits of the house planning, the planting of the 
home garden, of labor-saving devices, and of the selection of furniture 
and furnishings. In many cases there were, also, demonstrations of home 
cooking, table setting, and bed making, and demonstrations of the home 
nursery, home music, the home library, and home play. 

No one can read the reports sent in from these local committees without 
being deeply impressed with the earnestness and thoughtfulness with 
which these demonstrations were conducted. Quite generally it is 
recognized that the safe-guarding and development of the home is one of 
the most urgent issues now presented to the American people, and thus 
in large cities, in wealthy suburbs, in mill towns,in mining villages, and 
in rural communities, the local committees, with surprising skill, dis- 
played to the local citizens practical ways in which the homes of their 
communities could be improved. 

Standards for the Institutional Home.—No attempt was made in this 
campaign to cover the institutional home, but it is unquestionably true 
that the standards which this movement has applied to the individual 
home can, with equal profit, be applied to the institutional home, for 
every home should be judged by its contribution to the health, safety, 
convenience, comfort, and morality of its occupants. 

Standard of Health.—Let us first apply the standard of health to the 
institutional home. The major factors which contribute to individual 
health are good food, fresh air, sunshine, exercise through work and play, 
and refreshing sleep. In institutions for the sick one must add to this 
list adequate medical, surgical, and nursing service. The importance 
of sufficient good, wholesome, palatable, nutritious food, and of interest- 
ing variety in the diet, is too obvious to warrant discussion in this paper. 
All new institutional homes should definitely provide for cross ventila- 
tion in every room which is subject tofrequent use (and this includes bed- 
rooms); and sufficient attention should be given to the matter of orienta- 
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tion to make possible adequate sunning of all the rooms. Sunshine and 
fresh air keep resistance to disease high, promote good metabolism, and 
make for cheerfulness and joy of living. Where these are not provided 
in the institutional home, cheerfulness and healthfulness can, with diffi- 
culty, be maintained by good food, interesting work, and abundant out- 
of-door play. No institution is a fit place of residence, however, until 
sunshine and fresh air are available for all inmates and for the working 
staff as well. Sleep is nature’s restorer of body,mind,and spirit. Noise 
and confusion, uncomfortable beds, congregate sleeping or lack ofprivacy, 
and inadequate ventilation at night make for unsound and interrupted 
slumber and reduce the individual’s physical or moral output. It 
should be borne in mind, also, that janitors, maids, and other employees 
are quite as much entitled to healthful living conditions as are patients, 
pupils, or the executive staff. We have too long disgraced ourselves in 
this country by assuming that any quarters were good enough for 
janitors and servants. The traditional attic or basement room, if it 
cannot be made a satisfactory place of residence, should be used for stor- 
age and other quarters constructed for the institutional staff. 

Exercise is necessary for all members of the institutional home, but 
housework, the traditional broom-making and basket-making and farm- 
ing do not require the all-around,symmetrical, interesting muscularactiv- 
ity to which human beings, young and old, best respond. Free, joyous 
play is quite as necessary for the staff as for the inmates. It should be 
as freely accessible to the kitchen help as to the executive staff. Whole- 
some, vigorous, and interesting play is not merely a physical restorer 
and muscle builder, but facilitates the development of self-confidence 
and self-respect, physical and moral prowess, mutual respect and affec- 
tion, zest for life’s more serious tests and loyalty. No other one factor 
will contribute more to good morale within the private home or the insti- 
tution than wisely directed out-of-door play. 

Standard of Safety —High standards of personal safety in institutional 
homes are still far from general. Each year our press records scores of 
instances of disastrous fires in schools, hospitals, asylums, and institu- 
tional homes in which many lives are lost. Wherever these calamities 
occur, they leave in their wake a group of persons nervously unstrung, 
with a new timidity or morbid fear which, in many instances, will pursue 
the victims through life. There is no excuse for the construction of insti- 
tutional homes of other than the cottage type which are not fireproof 
throughout. The cottage home, if not fireproof, should be so constructed 
that there will be two or more means of egress from all sleeping floors, 
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remote from one another and so located and constructed that they will 
be in case of fire be relatively free from flame and smoke. In all institu- 
tional homes, large or small, accumulations of refuse or inflammable 
material should never be permitted within the building. Fire exten- 
guishers should be located at frequent intervals, and the basement, in 
which fully 25 per cent of all house fires originate, should be separated 
from other floors by a fireproof floor or fire-retarding first tier of beams, 
and there should be adequate fire stoppage within the walls at each of the 
other floors. In addition to protection from fire, the residents should be 
protected from structural unsoundness, such as defective or winding 
staircases, worn treads, defective balustrades and piazzas, leaky stoves 
or hot air furnaces, and defective boilers. 

Standard of Convenience.—Until quite recently it was generally as- 
sumed that anything was good enough for the inmate of an institution. 
Older institutional buildings, designed by political favorites, gave no 
thought to the convenience of either staff or patrons. It is no wonder 
that our institutional executives are sometimes irritable and their 
patrons, if possible,more so. The first essential of convenience is acces- 
sibility of the institution. It should be easy for all proper visitors to 
reach their relatives who may, through misfortune, have been forced 
into the institutional life. Within the grounds the various buildings 
should be grouped with reference to their intended use to reduce need- 
less steps toa minimum. Within the buildings, similarly, rooms should 
be grouped with reference to their use. The value of proper grouping of 
xitchen facilities, of proper location and equipment of baths and toilets, 
of proper relating of executive service, and eating, sleeping, and living 
facilities, is obvious enough to anyone familiar with institution manage- 
ment and need not be treated further except to call attention to the fact 
that these are all significant factors in making the institution a true 
home. 

Standard of Economy.—Thrift in the individual household has been 
considerably stressed through force of circumstances throughout the his- 
tory of mankind. The need of thrift in the planning and furnishing of 
institutions has not always been apparent, for usually institutional 
architecture and equipment depend upon the size of the annual appro- 
priation, and ordinarily the appropriation is either too large or too small. 
In public institutions or private, wasteful expenditure is unpatriotic. 
As long as there is any family living in poverty, private luxury and insti- 
tutional lavishness cannot be justified. I am not here insisting upon the 
old British principle of “less eligibility”, for if we make the inmate’s 
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condition in an orphan asylum or prison less eligible than that of the un- 
skilled laborer’s family outside, we cannot effect his cure or restore him 
to society as an efficient member. But the budgeting of the affairs of an 
institution, like the budgeting of a private family, should take into con- 
sideration the relative importance of each of the needs of each of the mem- 
bers of the group, and should then see that those needs are met, so far as 
possible satisfactorily, and with minimum expenditure at every point. 
It takes courage in a budgeted institution to reduce the appropriation at 
any point but great men and great women have courage, and thereare 
many institution executives who properly belong in this class. 
Economy should be far-sighted, and where institutions are permanent, 
it is often more economical to secure furnishings of a durable sort which 
are expensive rather than cheap furnishings which rapidly wear out. 
Yet each purchase should be considered both on its own merits and as a 
part of the general budget. 

Standard of Comfort.—Convenience is a large factor in comfort. So 
also is beauty. Too often both elements are lacking in the institutional 
home. Hence the term “institutional” suggests to us all the lack of 
home comforts. A true house-mother is the main source of comfort and 
is as necessary in the institution as in the private home. Uunless that 
function is definitely allocated, it will probably go by default. 

Each group in our motley American population has its own conven- 
tional necessaries and habitual comforts. Their nature should be skill- 
fully ascertained by some person with social insight and sympathy for 
each inmate and member of the working staff. Otherwise, many persons 
in the institutional home will suffer needless unhappiness. A relatively 
slight expenditure upon such comforts can make a world of difference in 
the congeniality of the home. 

Standard of Morality.—The most important standard of all is morality, 
in the broader sense of the term. The basis of morality is good health, 
for ill health means lack of confidence, irritability, and apathy, while 
good health facilitates self-confidence, cooperativeness, and construc- 
tive activity. 

Safety, convenience, and comfort are also promoters of morality, but in 
addition to these standards already considered we must add wholesome- 
ness, privacy, beauty, and understanding if we are to achieve the major 
product of constructive morality, which is individual moral growth or 
development. The symbol of morality is happiness, but the essence of 
morality isservice. In the institutional home, as in the private home, we 
have been too generally content with a static moral condition—with the 
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absence of vice as the symbol of morality. True morality is not static 
but dynamic. It is not absence of vice but active virtue. It is not 
inertia but development. There is no time in the individual’s life in 
which he cannot grow. Growth is as possible and important in a home 
for the aged as it is in a home for orphans or a college dormitory. 
Provision for moral growth is one of the essential factors in the cure of 
disease in the hospitals. It is the chief essential in the reformation of 
criminals. It has been demonstrated to be possible in institutions for 
the feeble-minded. 

Once the health conditions of inmates and staff have been properly met, 
attention must be directed to wholesomeness of institutional life and to 
the development of a high morale and generalized spirit of responsibility, 
mutuality, loyalty, and service. In the private family it is unwhole- 
some to have children receive and never give. Parasitism will ruin the 
character of any individual. All too easily the best of us are rendered 
social parasites. The school boy and the college youth, the orphan and 
the aged may quickly be unfitted for the exigencies of life by the all-too- 
easy standardization which characterizes institutionalism. 

The way out is provided first by study—individualization. Each 
individual should be known as an individual and not as an inmate. His 
assets and his liabilities, his potentialities and his weaknesses, his habits 
and his secret ambitions, are all conspicuous factors in his moral decline 
or growth. The standardized devices for the promotion of morality are 
directed work, organized play, lectures, libraries, and religious service. 
From these the individual may get his suggestion and his impetus to the 
larger life. But morality cannot be imposed upon him like a veneer. 
It must spring from within. The individual should have both oppor- 
tunity and incentive to make the most of himself. Opportunity includes 
not only lectures, books, and sermons, but also enough of privacy to give 
the individual a chance to think out his life’s purposes and to devise a 
program for their accomplishment. This is scarcely possible in any 
institution that congregates its inmates by day and by night. Each 
individual must have a room to himself for study, for thought, for medita- 
tion, for prayer, all of which elements are an indispensable part of the 
general process of making the inert or apathetic individual over into a 
true man or woman. 

Of all the factors which we have considered probably no one will com- 
pare with this last in importance. Nevertheless to make that privacy 
effective, the incentive to morality must be definitely provided through 
individualized and understanding interviews with a genuinely under- 
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standing and sympathetic house-mother, physician, pastor, or priest. 
A disorganized personality can never make a good moral guide, so the 
executive of an institutional home must herself have lived a broad and 
active moral life, and must have learned the lesson of tolerance, respect 
of individuality, and service to be effective in her task. 

The institutional home is thus quite parallel to the individual private 
home in its needs and standards. The private home, however, has its 
directors— a father and mother whom the child has not chosen and whose 
limitations must be supplemented by school, playground, library, and 
church. The institutional home can choose its ‘father and mother,’ and 
can combine to greater or less extent the functions of playground, 
school, library, and church within its own walls. Its responsibility is 
in a real sense, therefore, larger than that of the private home. By 
attention to these standards, by a continuous challenging of all condi- 
tions and working methods within the institution, and by the active 
application of insight and vision to its daily problems, an enormous con- 
tribution can be made by the institutional home to community welfare. 


WHERE FARM MANAGER AND HOME MANAGER MEET?! 


C. J. GALPIN 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The final purpose of farm management and farm home management 
alike is the happiest and most effective disposition of the total energies 
and resources of farm families. It argues well for the accomplishment of 
this purpose and also for the better understanding of American agricul- 
tural problems that farm economists and home economists are realizing 
more and more the interrelation of their problems and the value of 
joint discussions. 

We have been accustomed to stop with the economy of the farm and 
the economy of the home—two economies completing the unit which 
distributes the items of available energy among farm and home opera- 
tions. Inasmuch as we now seek a single standpoint or platform for the 
manager of the farm and the manager of the home, do we not need to 
review carefully these two economies? Perhaps the failure to interest 
the farm manager in the details of housekeeping and the similar failure 


' Paper presented at the Extension Conference, Eastern Division, Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts, February 19 to 21, 1924. See Journat or Home Economics, June, 1924, page 
341. 
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to interest the home manager in the details of farm production result 
from expectations contrary to sound administrative principles. So long 
as the American division of labor places the man in charge of the farm 
and the woman in charge of the house, there is likely to be considerable 
lukewarmness in either party about the other party’s particular responsi- 
bility. The erection of a third economy in the situation might on the 
one hand sharpen the field of special responsibility of each manager, and 
unite them, on the other hand, in a heartier coéperative responsibility for 
this third economy. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to attempt to define the two fields of 
management so as to eliminate the ambiguity which exists at present, 
to take out of the home management field the family as such, and erect 
this into an economy of its own, occupying the apex of the triangle whose 
base angles are occupied respectively by the farm and the household. 
Then farm economy and household economy would converge upon family 
economy. The pure technic of household economy presumably would 
be the same for a given level of living, whatever the family relations of 
the persons occupying the house and forming the membership of the 
household. Accordingly the woman would be particularly responsible 
for the management of a household of so many persons of such and such 
ages, with needs for food, clothes, housing on such or such a level. The 
man would be particularly responsible as now for the control of the farm. 
But the family economy, which is our new concept in this field, needs a 
little further unfolding. 

The family, in the sense which is proposed as having an economy of 
its own, is a legal concept, and already deeply embedded in custom. 
The man and woman are together held responsible before the law here. 
The farm, as a value and source of values, is related by laws of inherit- 
ance to wife and children, that is, to the family economy. The man by 
law is held to the support of children and wife; that is, his farm enter- 
prise has a virtual lien upon it and its products in favor of this family. 
The law also compels schooling of the children for a time. Many other 
obligations rest upon the man, and his farm ultimately, in behalf of his 
wife and children; and likewise upon the wife in behalf of her children 
and husband. Taken all in all, considering both what the law renders 
obligatory and what public opinion in America compels parents to take 
into account, there seems to be a broad enough economy for both man and 
wife to manage in common, in this family concept. Let us consider one 
or two items belonging to this so-called family economy. 
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Here is the place for budgeting the expenditures of the family and 
the investment features of farm and house. Budgeting is not the 
woman’s field alone, nor the man’s field alone. Being a family matter, it 
is for both. The children’s future depends on distribution of goods and 
expenditures. And furthermore, it is the income from the farm, a matter 
largely in the keeping of the farm manager, that shapes the budget. 
If this present year is to be a year of strict frugality, cutting of waste, 
stopping leaks, and possibly of retrenchment on American farms, then 
op this family platform the man and woman must look over all their 
enterprises,—the woman presenting the competing needs within her 
domain, the man presenting his—and in the light of their best counsel 
the two will come to agreement on a budget, and then each will spend the 
apportionment within his or her field of activities. 

The family economy is the place to decide the questions of work and 
leisure,—overwork and the pace that kills on the farm as well as under- 
work. Is it not a family matter whether the man or woman works 
beyond his or her strength and endurance? Is work in the language of 
man-labor units simply a farm management problem or a housekeeping 
problem? Is it not rather one of the most serious, most vital, family 
matters? And is it not intellectually unethical in either farm operations 
or household activities to evade the discussion of overwork for man, 
woman, or child? 

The need for the man and woman to confer on the platform of family 
economy is no better illustrated than in the matter of the family con- 
sumption of goods. The farm manager doubtless holds before himself 
an ideal of some time achieving such a profit that the consumption goods 
provided for his family will measurably satisfy his desires and the desires 
of his wife. The incessant interest in profit—a good profit, if you please 
—has as its explanation certainly far more than the fulfillment of a pure 
economic formula,—that “production aims at a profit.” This would 
be either a mere game, or a drama with what is conceived to be a perfect 
ending. The only rational explanation of the insistent attempt at a 
profit in farm operations is found in this incentive to attain a satisfying 
consumption in the family economy. It becomes, therefore, from this 
point of view an anxiety to find out at every step whether the profit 
attained in any year will enable the family to have the consumption goods 
desired; and this anxiety is as acute and logical in the moment of profit- 
making as the anxiety entailed in the profit-making process itself. 

Suppose that from year to year the profits fail to be sufficient to pur- 
chase the consumption goods of high importance,—those goods like 
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schooling, socialization, hospitalization—which may be termed goods 
of collective consumption, because the force which provides the goods is 
a composite or pool of the resources of a group of families and scarcely 
ever in America is the force of a single family. Suppose, moreover, that 
on a more careful probe of the situation, it plainly appears to the farm 
manager and the home manager that the profits of the farm and house- 
hold can never be sufficient, even though maintained at the top notch of 
a peak year, to provide those highly desired consumption goods. And 
for the simple reason that the present traditional farmer pool is too small 
ever to amass the adequate force,—that, so to speak, the farms and homes 
are put up in political packages too small and too inadequate. Then 
why among the economic questions before the farmer and his wife, in 
their proper functions of managers, is not the question of better collec- 
tive consumption paramount to, or at least equal with, either better 
profit or better individual family consumption? This dilemma in the 
consumption phase matches the dilemma in the crop-marketing phase, 
—a dilemma which has aroused the farmer to collective marketing. 
The farmer got to the point where he said, ““Why produce more, if, how- 
ever much we produce, we never make more profit than we sell?”” The 
result is presumably better collective marketing. Here the farm family 
may say, ‘““Why keep everlastingly after a higher profit, if, however much 
profit we make, we never get the things we most want with it?” 

The family economy may have a sound word to say on many economic 
questions,—even on so formidable an economic subject as the farmer’s 
taxes. When the routine economist says, for example, ““Taxes approach 
or in cases are higher than land rent; the farmer cannot stand this situa- 
tion long; he must therefore either get more profit from the farm or 
retrench on the institutions for which he is taxed,””—he is in character 
as a separate formulist. While from the platform of family economy, 
the farmer and wife might say, “Taxes higher than land rent mean that 
our greatest tax, the school tax, is excessive mainly because the American 
farmer 1s schooling four millions more children than the city man, and 
turning them all over to the city as ready-made producers. We must 
look into this fact, and see whether we cannot have even better schooling 
at even less cost to us, when taxes are justly equalized.” 

There is more to the economy of farming than a profit program on the 
one hand and a retrenchment program on the other. There is a human 
factor in the equation, which from the standpoint of family economy may 
lead us on as farm and home economists to other formulas which supple- 
ment those we already know so well. 
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PROBLEMS IN TEACHING CLOTHING SELECTION TO 
YOUNG GIRLS 


ADELAIDE LAURA VAN DUZER 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Cleveland, Ohio 


The dress of our young girls is a frequent topic of discussion and there 
is a general feeling that for the sake of thrift, of beauty, and sometimes 
even of morals, some of them need better guidance than they have been 
getting. Unfortunately, there is no one set of definite suggestions that 
can be used for all sorts and conditions of girls; there arealmost as many 
variations to the problem and its solution as there are neighborhoods and 
schools. 

That an idea which has proved sound and practicable in a given set of 
conditions will not work in another was shown a few years ago when the 
matter of uniform school dress was much to the fore. This was success- 
fully adopted in many places, but for various reasons it was not found 
generally feasible in large cities. Many pupils could not bear the initial 
cost, especially in families where garments are handed down from the 
older to the younger children and the former alone get new ones. More- 
over, for a girl to whom a new dress is a rarity, the choice of it is a very 
important matter and she and her mother naturally wish it to conform to 
their ideas of what is desirable, rather than to the ideas of some board or 
committee. The problem of the teacher is how to bring these precon- 
ceived ideas of beauty or style or utility into harmony with the funda- 
mentals of economy, hygiene, and esthetics, without offending the 
girls or their mothers. 

When the girl comes to select one of her rare new garments, her desire 
for what she thinks beauty and style often completely overshadows any 
consideration of quality or suitability. In fact, it is difficult to persuade 
her that there is virtue in these uninteresting attributes, and this regard- 

less of how many new clothes she can have. This demand for style in 
preference to quality was brought out by a designer for one of the leading 
manufactories of women’s clothing. He was asked why there was so 
much less choice in garments for larger women than for those of more 
youthful figure, and replied: “We can’t afford to make them. You see, 
the larger women are usually the older ones and they demand better 
material. We can sell the young ones anything if it is only stylish.” 

Teachers meet this same discouraging indifference to quality of 
materials when they try to teach textiles and clothing. When the gar- 
ment goes to pieces it is time to get another, is the attitude of the girls. 
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They have little or no interest in remodelling clothing. In fact, except 
among the more prosperous, there is a dearth of garments worth making 
over. 

Thirty years ago an American home without a piece bag would have 
seemed beyond the bounds of possibility, yet the increased use of ready- 
to-wear garments, together with the restricted storage space in modern 
living quarters, have driven it practically out of existence. 

This lack of pieces for repairing and remodelling would seem to make 
the materials and workmanship of ready-made garments all the more 
important, but it is not easy to make the girls see this. They are some- 
times interested in the fact that garments well made of good materials 
are often better in design than the others, or than similar material made 
up by a cheap dressmaker, and that a dress of good quality well remod- 
elled is more effective and costs less than a poor new one. 

Girls and women sometimes dislike to buy models frequently copied 
because they think that the best designs are used for only a few gowns, 
but this isa mistake. In reality, the number of times a model is copied 
(except in a few high-priced, exclusive establishments) depends upon 
whether it proves a good or bad seller. Moreover, when a popular model 
is chosen, a touch of individuality can often be given to it by applied 
handwork or accessories. 

Teaching the suitability ot materials to be used in clothing construc- 
tion is complicated, not only because the children are not familiar with 
many of the materials recommended, but also because the mother’s ideas 
on the subject are often quite different from those of the teacher. The 
mother often thinks that anything is good enough for the child to experi- 
ment on, and ignores the waste of time spent in making a garment which 
will neither wear nor look well. During the war, clothing teachers dis- 
covered that many people had trunks full of materials bought at a bargain 
from which they were in the habit of clothing the family, the style or the 
design of the fabric and its becomingness being matters of minor concern. 
Many mothers still believe that wool is essential to a child’s health, even 
though he spends his days in a well-heated building. Since the women 
do not know how to recognize quality and like low prices, the schools 
are full of youngsters dressed in ugly cotton serge masquerading as wool 
and fading visibly from day to day. Sometimes corduroy is chosen 
because it is practically indestructable, but usually corduroy is thought 
of as velvet and therefore as unwashable. Consequently it has time and 
opportunity to absorb an unbelievable amount of dirt and appears for 
months in the schoolroom, an offense to the eye and a menace to health. 
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There are also the mothers who think the fit of a child’s clothes does not 
matter, put a grown-up’s garment on him, and then wonder why he can 
not keep still in his seat. 

Many European mothers in our large cities who wish sincerely to do 
the best by their daughters, but who have had no experience in choosing 
clothing such as is used here, often allow the girls to wear only what 
to the older women appears right, and this even though the things are 
purchased with the contents of the girls’ own payenvelopes. Onesuch 
mother declared she had come to America purposely that her daughter 
might be a lady and wear a hat (she herself having always worn a shawl 
or handkerchief on her head) and her fancy ran riot over the unfortunate 
child’s headgear until when the daughter turned eighteen she blossomed 
into a lovely girl in well-selected and suitable hats of her own choosing. 
How can we expect a single generation to overcome tastes and customs 
so unlike our own? 

Ask a class of junior high school girls how many expect to earn money 
after they leave school and almost every hand will be raised. Then 
ask why they wish to earn money, and the almost universal reply will be 
more and costlier clothes. There will undoubtedly be more—whether 
or not they will be better will depend upon how well the teacher can 
interest and convince the girls in the matter of clothing selection. Todo 
this, it is not enough for her to know her subject matter well. She must 
herself be an example of what she teaches; to create an interest she must 
be socially-minded enough to recognize and sympathize with the economic 
situation of her pupils and adjust herself toit. She must remember that 
what seems lack of taste may be only evidence of poverty, and that 
extravagance among the very poor is often due to the fact that with no 
money ahead it is impossible to buy with foresight. To suggest things 
far beyond what the pupils can afford will merely discourage them. 

Two or three practical points are perhaps worth brief mention. All 
textile teaching with younger pupils should be given in direct relation to 
the project in hand, not in a separate period except for purposes of review, 
the school girl being chiefly interested in her own particular problem, not 
in generalizations. The materials suitable for the garment in question, 
the most economical width to buy, the liability to fade either from laund- 
ering or exposure, and the probable wearing quality are all of immediate 
interest when the facts are directly applied. And since at any age woman 
responds to the suggestion of comeliness, line and color in relation to 
becomingness are always of paramount interest. 
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Just how to get samples of materials large enough to show color, width, 
and quality successfully seems to be a serious problem at present in 
many places. A travelling exhibit that may be requisitioned from the 
local normal school or school of education is one solution. Where the 
policy of the board of education permits, samples may be solicited from 
the local merchants. Money earned by the children themselves in school 
sales or bazaars might be profitably used to establish such a collection 
which, once started, may be added to from year to year at very little 
expense. Help may often be obtained from the art department which 
usually has a collection of fabrics lovely in color, texture, anddesign. 
The art museums, with their growing coéperation with the public schools, 
afford another means of developing an appreciation of beauty, but are 
of less use in the teaching of selection, as their fabrics are not those used 
in the making of everyday garments for everyday people. Schools of 
education and museums often have collections of films showing fabric 
manufacture that may be borrowed and that are very useful to our 
schools. 

To judge the quality of ready-made garments requires close inspection 
and comparison, and some means must be found of giving the pupils a 
chance to accomplish this. Teachers in other departments areoften very 
kind in bringing their own or borrowed articles for use in the clothing 
classes, and local merchants will often coéperate, as was pointed out in a 
recent paper in the JouRNAL.'! Another ingenious means of stimulating 
observation of the quality and appropriateness of ready-made garments 
was worked out in aschool where most of the children wore such garments. 
The clothing teacher had all the children come to the auditorium, and as 
they passed in she took out of line those whose clothing illustrated some 
good feature which she wished toimpresson them. These children were 
sent to the wings and then called one at a time to the stage, where she 
explained why she had selected them, whether for good line, color, suit- 
ability, or becomingness in the garments. 

The clothing budget seems to be a stumbling block with many teachers, 
probably because it has to be handled so discretely. If it were always 
possible to work truthfully and directly on each girl’s own wardrobe, 
interest would undoubtedly be greater. Possibly home economists who 
have for many years worked with concrete material find unusual difficulty 
with the abstract, especially when dealing with girls below high school 
age. It sometimes makes the clothing budget seem more realif the pupils 


1 School and Store Cooperation in Textile Study. Journat or Home Economics, May, 
1924, p. 257. 
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are asked to prepare a chart orloose-leaf note-book showing theminimum 
of articles required for their adequate dress together with the current 
prices. Working out this plan leads to much discussion and comparison 
as well as toa study of prices. Effective methods of teaching this part of 
the clothing problem must be evolved in one way or another, for after all 
the aim of all of our instruction in clothing is to develop the girl’s ability 
to handle her budget properly. And the best thing about all such prob- 
lems is that they are common to us all and no one of us has to work them 


out alone. 


THE VALUE OF ART 


Education that envisages merely the brain is a lopsided thing. To be com- 
plete, to fulfill its true purpose, it must not only envisage likewise the training 
of character, but it must also foster taste and seek to minister to that subtle, 
undefinable and multipotent thing which we call the soul. 

The lives of the vast majority of the people are cast upon a background 
of sameness and routine. Perhaps that may be avoidable. The world’s daily 
work has got to be done. But all the more reason and needfulness for opening 
up, for making readily accessible and for cultivating those pastures where 
beauty and inspiration may be gathered by all. 

It is no copy-book maxim, but sober truth that to have appreciation of, 
and understanding for, art is to have one of the most genuine and remunerative 
forms of wealth which it is given to mortal man to possess. I measure my 
words when I say that not the most profitable transaction of my business 
career has brought me results comparable in value and in lasting yield to those 
which I derived from the investment of hearing, in my early youth, let us say, 
“Tristan and Isolde,” or seeing Botticelli’s “Primavera.” Moreover, the 
dividends which we receive from the appreciation of beauty and the culti- 
vation of art are wholly ‘tax-exempt.’ No surtaxes can diminish them, no 
Bolshevik can take them away from us.—Orto H. Kaun, in Address before the 
American Federation of Arts, May 16, 1924. 
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THE PLACE IN THE DIET OF WHITE BREAD MADE WITH 
MILK 


WALTER H. EDDY! 
Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The preéminence of bread in the diet of western nations is recognized 
as well-justified by dietetic and economic considerations. At least in 
the United States, however, there are certain factors involved which 
suggest the need of caution if the consumption of bread is to be increased 
for any reason, possibly even if it is to be held at the present level. After 
exhaustive analysis of the constituents of the American dietary, Sherman? 
has pointed out that 


American dietaries, both urban and rural, are more likely to be deficient 
in calcium than in any other individual] element because they tend to consist 
too largely of the products of seeds together with meats, fats and sugar with 
too small proportion of milk and vegetables. . . . . It has long been 
known, but perhaps never sufficiently emphasized, that the milch cow re- 
turns for human comsumption a much larger proportion of the food value of 
what she eats than does the animal that is raised for slaughter. This is 
strikingly true not only of the previously recognized factors of food value 
but also, and apparently to an even larger extent, of the so-called vitamines. 


In this country the preference for bread made from white flour is so 
general and well-established that there is little likelihood that breads 
made from whole wheat or other flours and meals will be generally 
substituted for white bread; and since such bread contains less mineral 
matter and vitamins than a whole-grain product, to increase its propor- 
tionate use without making other modifications in the diet would increase 
the chances of calcium and vitamin deficiency. 

A simple modification which would lessen this danger would be to add 
milk in mixing the dough. Such addition would have the further ad- 
vantage of increasing the supply of adequate protein and from an 
economical source. Many housekeepers do this already, preferring the 
quality of such bread to that mixed with water. A few bakers also use 
milk and more would probably do so if consumers demanded it and 
were willing to meet the added cost. 

From the baker’s point of view the question is not simply that of 


1 The feeding experiments were carried out with the assistance of the following students: 
Louise Kipp, Eva Hutchison, Mae Wells, Sarah Lewis, and Victoria Carlsson. 
2 H. C. Sherman, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1918, 57: 491. 

















ERRATA 


JourNAL or Home Economics, August, 1924, Vol. 16, No. 8, page 429: In table 
of ingredients used per 100 pounds of flour in experimental breads, 6th column, 
the figures showing the pounds of yeast in breads E-2, E-3, E-6, E-7, and E-8 
should read 5.0 instead of 0.5. 
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buying milk and substituting it for water in his usual formula. He must 
be sure how much and what kind of milk it is practicable to use in making 
a bread whose quality and price will satisfy his customers. If he puts 
milk in his bread he should not be expected to compete in price with one 
who uses only water, and his customers must be persuaded that the 
increase in food value or attractiveness is worth the added cost. 

The experiments here reported were devised with two distinct objects: 
First, to measure the nutritive value of breads compounded by various 
formulae and, second, to determine how much milk could be incorpor- 
ated in the dough consistently with palatability and practical bread- 
making. 

Two commercial and eight experimental breads were used. The 
commercial breads, designated C-1 and C-2, were probably made with 
little or no milk. The ingredients of the experimental breads are shown 
in the accompanying table where for convenience all values are expressed 
in terms of 100 units of flour. 


Ingredients used per 100 pounds of flour in experimental breads 

































































MILK SHORTENING 
3 
5 | z . MALT 
KIND OF BREAD WATER 4 ; : YEAST | SUGAR 3 SALT EX- 
oRaE. . 2 
si|s|é£ sigis 
s|2|2 2|43| 3 
pounds | pounds pounds| pounds pounds | pounds | pounds pounds pounds| pounds | pounds 
lvecch waesed ae 2.5 3.3 1.75 
eee. 0.5 3.5 1.9 
BE «i paiesac ce ae 64 0.5 1.5 3.0 is 1.5 
PS cocen ee adinn 65 4.7 3.4 | 3.4 0.73 
cans ets omen a 65 8 4.7 3.4 | 3.4 0.73 
ee ” 6 | 0.5 1.5 2.0} 1.5 | 3.0 
ct ee 16 | 0.5 3.4 3.4 1.5 
ee | 24 |0.5 | 3.4 3.4 1.5 














*Water to make medium dough. 


E-1 and E-2 are water breads differing only in the amount of yeast 
used. E-3 and E-4 are fresh milk breads, the formula for E-3 resembling 
those used by bakers for milk breads, and that for E-4 being the stand- 
ard for home-made bread worked out by the cookery department of 
Teachers College. E-5 differs from E-4 only by the addition of enough 
whole-milk powder to double the total milk solids in the dough. E-6 
is based on E-3, and represents an attempt to introduce milk solids in the 
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cheaper form of skim-milk powder and to reduce costs yet further by the 
use of vegetable shortening. E-7 and E-8 are similar to E-4 with water 
and skim-milk powder used in the place of milk, with lard substituted for 
butter, and with less yeast and more salt. 

The nutritive value of the various breads was tested by feeding experi- 
ments with white rats of similar ancestry raisedonknown diets. Before 
being weighed and fed to the animals, the breads were dried in an air- 
bath. The rats were allowed water ad libitum. The results are sum- 
marized in charts 1, 2, and 3, and except where otherwise stated the 
growth change recorded began on the sixty-fifth day of the animal’s 
life. For comparison, normal growth curves for male and female rats 
after Donaldson are included with the record for each experiment and 
designated NM and FM respectively. 

In chart 1 are recorded the results of experiments with breads C-1, 
C-2, E-2, E-3, E-4,and E-5. In each case the heavy linetothe left of the 
vertical line a represents the growth of the animal on an exclusive diet 
of bread. In less than forty days the rats on the commercial breads 
containing little or no milk and on the water bread E-2 began to decline 
in growth, whereas those on milk breads were still actively growing. 
To what is this difference due? Partly to lack of a good protein. 
Accordingly, in the experiments with breads C-1, C-2, E-2, and E-3, 
during the period represented between vertical lines a and 8, the dried 
bread was supplemented by 5 per cent of its weight of casein. In the rats 
fed on breads C-1, C-2, and E-2, the casein restored growth. To test 
whether protein had been the only lack, in the period represented between 
lines 6 and c, 2 per cent of a complete salt mixture was also added. This 
double supplement proved inadequate for sustained growth and even in 
the case of E-3 decline began. The death during this period of all the 
rats on C-2, and of two on E-2, together with the appearance of xeroph- 
thalmia in them and also in the animals on C-1, suggested a deficiency in 
vitaminA. To test this hypothesis, the survivors of the experiments with 
C-1 and E-2 had their diet supplemented by 5 per cent of butter fat dur- 
ing the period represented between lines c and d. This addition of 
butter fat turned the growth curves upward toward normal and confirmed 
the view that these breads lack vitamin A. During the same period the 
animals receiving E-3 were restored to a diet of bread alone; the result 
was some improvement in growth and appearance. 

From this we drew the following conclusions: First, since the removal 
of casein and salts resulted in improvement rather than the reverse, we 
might assume that the presence of milk in this bread had supplied all of 
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Cuart 1. Results of experiments to show the effect of feeding various breads as sole diet 
and the changes produced by the addition of supplements (see text) in the form of single 
nutrients. 

Each square represents a time period of forty days a weight change of forty grams. 

The vertical lines a, b, c, and d mark the periods when changes were made in diet (see text). 

dx signifies death and xeropthalmia. 
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these factors necessary; second, since growth was still subnormal and yet 
no eye disease appeared, vitamin A was probably also sufficiently supplied 
by the milkto prevent pathological change, if not to permit normal 
growth; and finally, since growth was subnormal, E-3 must still lack some- 
thing. Was this vitamin B? To test this point, we added 0.1 gm. dried 
yeast daily, fed separately. The rats on E-3 and C-1 were by this time 
too old to yield satisfactory evidence of the effect of adding yeast, but by 
experiments with E-4 and E-5 we were able to reach a conclusion. 
Reference to table 1 will show that these two breads are similar to E-3, 
but that E-5 carries just twice as much milk solids. In the record of 
the tests with E-4 and E-5, the curves to the right of vertical line a 
show the effect of adding 0.1 gm. dried yeast daily. Note that E-4 
shows stimulation while E-5 shows no appreciable changes. Since 0.3 
gm. dried yeast daily is a rat’s requirement of vitamin B when that is 
his sole source of B, we must conclude that even a whole milk bread 
such as E-3 or E-4 is not an adequate source of this dietary factor. 
Reviewing these series, we believe breads C-1 and C-2 and the water 
bread E-2 are inadequate sources of good protein, and of vitamins A and 
B. The milk breads E-3, E-4and E-5 appear to supply adequate protein, 
their principal lack being vitamin B. Sincein E-3 and E-4 as much liquid 
milk was used as the dough would hold, other means must be found to 
supply this B. The results with E-5 show the use of milk powder as 
such means. It cannot be assumed that vitamin A is completely ade- 
quate in these breads because eye disease did not develop, for often the 


be inadequate for normal growth or reproduction. 

In chart 2 are grouped the results of studies devised to measure approxi- 
mately the relative vitamin B content of the breads tested previously, 
namely, C-1, C-2, E-2, E-3, E-4 and E-5. 

In accord with Osborn and Mendel we have always preferred the prac- 
tice of feeding the substance to be tested for vitamin B content separately 
from a basal diet adequate in all other particulars. We attempted this 
method with our air-dried breads in combination with the Osborne and 
Mendel basal diet of purified nutrients. The experiments failed to give 
conclusive results. In amounts less than 4 gms. daily none of the breads 
were adequate as a source of vitamin B. Furthermore, since all the 
animals ate the bread first and the basal diet afterward, many met their 
calorie requirements before they had consumed enough of the basal diet 
to provide for other nutritive needs. To overcome this difficulty two 
series of experiments were carried out. 
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Cuart 2. Results of two series of experiments on the value of milk in increasing the 
content of the diet in vitamin B. 

Each square represents a time change of forty days and a weight change of forty grams. 

The vertical lines C mark the beginning of periods in which 0.1 gm. yeast was added to 
the diet. In series II, experiments with C-1 and E-2, the second or righthand lines C mark 
the further addition of 0.2 gm. yeast. 
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The diets of series I consisted of the following mixtures: 


per cent 
Chg Gawd eda ne Saeed ee ewee bARe CHAS KE eS CO beR eae ee 
onan Sea eels wale MURR eh eek wee aaa ae 
I a ot eae aaaa eee kde hae ee Ee dee y Okie Me aaoe eae ded ecub see eee® 5 


After this mixture had been fed for about 120 days the effect was tried of 
adding 0.1 gm. of dried yeast per day perrat. From the results as shown 
on chart 3, breads C-1,C-2, E-2, and E-3 cannot be considered as supply- 
ing adequate sources of vitamin B when they constitute 85 per cent of the 
diet. The evidence is conclusive in the case of breads C-1 and C-2, but 
less so in breads E-2 and E-3. In the case of E-5 the effect of the yeast 
addition perhaps leaves doubtful the question of deficiency in vitamin B. 

The experiments of series II were therefore made. In these the rats 
received diets composed of 50 gm. air-dried bread and enough casein, 
starch, and lard to bring the component parts up to: Protein, 18 percent, 
carbohydrate, 54 per cent, and fat, 15 per cent. To each mixture was 
then added 5 gm. of butter fat, 4 gm. codliver oil, and 4 gm. O. and M. 
salt mixture. 

The results of series II show that when these mixtures were the sole 
diet not enough vitamin B was provided to meet the requirements of 
normal growth. The marked superiority of the milk breads over the 
others is, however, evident, E 5 providing vitamin B nearly sufficient for 
normal growth. The daily addition of 0.1 gm. dried yeast per rat sup- 
plemented the supply of vitamin B in all these breads except C-1, in which 
case a further daily addition of 0.2 gm. of yeast was required. The 
figures for food intake in series II can be utilized to furnish a fairly 
accurate idea of the vitamin B limitations of each of the breads studied. 
For the purpose of the present paper, however, it suffices to point out that 
the addition of fresh milk equal in weight to 65 per cent of the flour in 
the dough increases the vitamin B value of the bread, but that twice 
this amount of milk solids is possibly still insufficient to supply the B 
vitamin necessary for normal growth, reproduction, and raising of 
offspring. 

We were now convinced that enough milk could be used in making a 
palatable bread to supply the adequate nutrient factors with the excep- 
tion of vitamin B and possibly vitamin A. We were also sure that 
sufficient vitamin B could not be supplied by use of liquid milk. The 
addition of 5 per cent of yeast, the largest amount practicable, had 
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proved insufficient for that purpose. Furthermore, we had in E-5 pro- 
duced a double-milk bread that was very palatable and almost, if not 
quite, a complete food. Unfortunately, whole milk powder combined 
with whole milk greatly increased the cost of the product. The question 
arose how to reduce the cost without losing the necessary food factors. 
Breads E-6, E-7 and E-8 were made by formule compounded to solve this 
problem. In each of these whole milk and whole-milk powder were 
replaced by water and the less expensive skim-milk powder. By this 
substitution we hoped, while reducing cost, to retain protein and salt 
quality, and secure vitamin B adequacy, relying upon the butter eaten 
on bread in ordinary practice to supply the lack of vitamin A. The 
ratio of bread to butter adopted in our experiments was based on the 
results of a series of studies by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose which seemed to 
indicate that when ordinary bread is eaten and freedom of choice exercised 
by the consumer, the amount of butter eaten is in the proportion of one 
calorie of energy from butter to one from bread. By analysis, 100 grams 
of air-dried E-3 bread was found to yield 304 calories. The actual calorie 
value of a gram of butter rangesfrom 7.8 upward, but in the present case 
it was assumed to be 9 calories, and 33 gms. of butter, yielding about 307 
calories, were added for every 100 gms. of breadinthediet. Inthebreads 
with higher milk content the proportion of energy from bread was of 
course slightly higher than in the others. 

Another practical end was gained by substituting water and milk powder 
for fresh milk; the use of the latter is often not popular with bakers 
because the varying acidity of the market product makes it difficult to 
control the fermentation time for the dough and thus deranges the time 
schedules in the bakery. If a dough is set for two hours and does not 
ripen for two and one-half hours all of the staff concerned must remain 
idle for that half hour; or if the dough ripens sooner than planned the 
handlers may not be there to receive it. 

Chart 3 records results of sevenexperiments with E-3, E-6, E-7,and E-8. 
The curves of experiment 1 represent the growth of rats on a diet of E-3 
bread and butter, supplemented daily by 0.1 gm. of yeast fed separately. 
Growth was slightly subnormal. This experiment confirmed the view 
that a whole-milk bread fails by at least one-third to meet the vitamin B 
requirement. Experiments 2 and 3 were made with bread E-6, a baker’s 
idea of a practicable bread made with skim-milk powder and water. In 
experiment 2 the bread was combined with one-third its weight of butter. 
Results are slightly subnormal. That this subnormality is due to lack 
of vitamin B is shown in experiment 3 in which, during the period repre- 
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sented at the right of the vertical line C, the same diet was supplemented 
by 0.1 gm. dried yeast fed daily and separately. We were then faced 
squarely with the question of how much skim milk powder must be used 
to make the diet adequate in vitamin B. To test this, direct comparison 
between the results with E-7 and E-8 was attempted in experiment 4; 
E-7, combined with butter and yeast in the usual proportions, was fed up 
to the point designated on the chart by the vertical line C, when the bread 
was changed to E-8. This change produced very little difference in the 
growth rate, and reproduction occurred with both breads; however, the 
litter produced on E-7 failed to mature while the litter produced by the 
same rat on E-8 had grown at normal rate up to fifty days after birth. 
The effect of the diets on reproduction and offspring is further empha- 
sized in the curves for experiment 7, which represent the growth of the 
father and mother of two large litters, the first produced on a diet of E-7 
plus butter, and the second on E-8 plus butter; in the lower righthand 
corner of the chart is also shown the average rate of growth of the seven 
surviving rats of the second litter. Experiment 5 is too limited to be 
very conclusive, but it does show the effect upon one rat of feeding 
first the Sherman basal diet, then E-7 alone (that is, without butter), 
and finally E-6 alone. The curve is fairly normal for the period in which 
no butter was used. We believe the later decline to be due to the 
increasing demand that comes with age, a fact established by Osborne 
and Mendel and other workers. In experiment 6, 0.1 gm. of dried yeast 
was added per rat daily. The curves to the first vertical line C show 
results with E-7, to the second line C results with E-8, and the dotted 
lines beyond the third line C, the results of E-8 plus yeast. These 
last indicate stimulated growth, and the growth curve (shown at the 
right) for the single offspring on E-8 plus yeast shows a remarkable 
advance over the normal rate. 

It may be that in these bread and butter experiments the amount of 
butter used was too high to develop the true value of the breads. In 
unpublished experiments, Rose and MacLeod have found that rats fed 
daily on a mixture containing 46 gms. of butter and 100 gms. of air- 
dried E-6 bread grow less well than those receiving 12 gm. of butter. 
In the case of the mixture rich in butter, the low calorie requirement of 
the rat may be met before he eats enough to supply the other nutrients, 
which are present in the bread and would be adequate if he ate enough 
of it. 

The main purpose of this particular series, however, has been, not to 
produce a complete food, but to demonstrate that the addition of milk 
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Cuart 3. Results of experiments on the effect of varying amounts of milk in combination 
with the bread dough. 
Each square represents a time change of forty days and a weight change of forty grams. 
Vertical lines C indicate change of diet from bread E-7 to E-8. 
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to bread adds greatly to the nutritive value of the product. It has also 
demonstrated that such breads are not only practicable but actually taste 
better. For convenience of home bread-makers we add the formula for 
E-8 in terms of household measurements, together with the cost of 
materials as purchased at retail. 


Be ciccehs once cbeccsescansscee Mess dececcescovwousesaee see 
iiii6 06 060s sence yssecidodeieeisecscccees senees tween 0.00 
TTT Te 0.006 
RTT TTT TTT ee ere 0.0025 
I sn cecnc5scnapebsehe sentdcasncsncdsuves 0.20 
Pi bcnndencdcccdevedabdsnewesscsadeedephecedcccevn Ktecabbens 0.3685 


This recipe produces nearly three pounds of cooked bread, costing about 
13 cents per pound. 

In conclusion it seems obvious that, among the present generation at 
least, the preference for white bread is so well fixed that bread will mean 
white bread in the diet of the vast majority of Americans, whole wheat, 
corn, peanut, and other breads being used chiefly to give occasional 
variety to the diet. Of all possible single supplements to white bread, 
milk adds the most dietary essentials, and at the same time improves the 
flavor without destroying the other desirable qualities. Milk bread is 
both better-tasting bread and more nutritious bread than that mixed 
with water. Its palatibility is an important advantage because taste 
is a far greater stimulus in creating a demand than any educational propa- 
ganda. We believe that the greater use of milk in bread doughs is a 
real means to a better nutrition, that its use will create an appetite which 
will help the baker who is trying to improve his product and to establish 
better standards. The results of the present experiments are, therefore, 
offered not only as evidence of what the addition of milk does to bread, 
but with the hope that they will stimulate the interest of consumers. 











EDITORIAL 


Kipling, Colic, and Cookery. The creator of Mrs. Hauksbee, 
Mowgli, Kim, and Pyecroft seems an unlikely interpreter of home 
economics subject matter, and one would probably search ‘“The Seven 
Seas” and “The Five Nations” in vain for apt quotations on home- 
making topics. Nevertheless, especially in his later volumes, Kipling’s 
sympathetic imagination plays not infrequently over the affairs of home 
and family, which after all do furnish “the true pathos and sublime 
of human life,’’ however subtly or romantically the artist may set them 
forth. ‘An Habitation Enforced” is one of the best interpretations in 
the English language of the call of the land to the descendants of those 
who loved it, and the same idea appears under other guises in “‘A Diver- 
sity of Creatures’ and the adventures into which Puck of Pook’s Hill 
leads Una and Dan. 

In his latest volume, “Land and Sea Tales for Boys and Girls’ (Dou- 
bleday Page & Company, 1923), however, Kipling comes more di- 
rectly than before to some of the particular interests of the home econ- 
omist. This is not only because, almost for the first time, he is directly 
addressing girls; the truth is, the volume concerns the boys much 
more than their sisters. Nor is it because the central theme, ‘‘Be fit— 
be fit! In mind and body be fit!” is in line with our much talk on 
health education. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that at least 
two selections from this volume ought to go into the home economics 
reader which some day or other somebody is going to compile. 

One is the poem following the story of “The Bold ’Prentice,” in 
which a young engine-driver saves his train and leaps through an emer- 
gency to success because he had submitted to tiresome advice and in- 
struction from a senior in the service. Such an experience and that 
of the man at the wheel of a ship in a gale are epitomized in the poem, 
which is entitled “The Nurses,” along with—but let Kipling say it: 


When, with a pain he desires to explain to the multitude, Baby 
Howls himself black in the face, toothlessly striving to curse; 
And the six-months-old Mother begins to enquire of the Gods if it may be 
Tummy, or Temper, or Pins—what does the adequate Nurse? 
439 
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See! At one turn of her head the trouble is guessed; and thereafter 

She juggles (unscared by his throes) with drops of hot water and spoons, 

Till the hiccoughs are broken by smiles, and the smiles pucker up into laugh- 
ter, 

And he lies o’er her shoulder and crows, and she, as she nurses him, croons! 


* * * * * * o 


These have so utterly mastered their work that they work without thinking; 
Holding three-fifths of their brain in reserve for whatever betide. 

So when catastrophe threatens, of colic, collision, or sinking, 

They shunt the full gear into train, and take the small thing in their stride. 


In the boy scout story called ‘The Gift”, the psychology shown in 
the character drawing is worth whole chapters of pedagogic discussion 
about the adolescent mind; but the unique interest of this tale to the 
tribe of home economists is that in it Kipling reveals his belief in the 
superlative importance of cooks and incidentally not a little knowledge 
of the history of their art and the present practices of certain of its 
followers. Pelican Troop of scouts boasts in William Glasse Sawyer 
“an unique Jewel, so to speak, of Absolute, Unalterable Incapacity,” 
upon whom naturally fall the least desirable of camp tasks. Suddenly, 
through accidental acquaintance with the local baker, a gifted and 
enthusiastic cook, this prodigy of stupidity and awkwardness acquires 
an interest in cookery, rapidly develops his unsuspected gift, and rises 
to the undisputed but envied and strategic position of cook in a troop 
whose culinary ignorance had previously condemned it to a diet of 
tinned meat. The poem following the story is a “Prologue to the 
Master-Cook’s Tale” in the Chaucerian manner and spelling. We ven- 
ture to say that not many students of the history of cookery could 
list so many fourteenth century “deinties’”’ and their origin, and sel- 
dom has the central doctrine of culinary philosophy been more happily 
expressed than in the closing lines: 


As a man thinketh in his hearte is hee, 
But, as hee eateth, so his thought will bee. 


Meals on Dining Cars. That we area nation of travelers, and travel- 
ers demanding creature comforts, is shown by figures recently issued by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics in Washington. It appears that 
between forty and fifty million meals are served annually on our railway 
trains. This would provide a meal apiece for more than one-half of the 
individuals in the country, men, women and children included, and pre- 
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sumably they would be taking journeys of more than a few miles, since 
otherwise they would not be likely to patronize the dining-car. 

Even more impressive are the kinds and quantities of provisions used. 
For example, the four and one-half million pounds of fish represents about 
a million “fish on the fin.” It would take a herd of about 70,000 cattle 
to supply the eight million pounds of beef, which is the most popular 
meat. Ham, lamb chops, and other meats together total another eight 
million, to say nothing of the million or more chickens annually butchered 
to make the travelers’ holiday. On top of these figures it is not sur- 
prising to read that the yearly meat bill approaches seven million dollars. 

The whole year’s work of 165,000 hens is said to be necessary to supply 
25 million eggs, and between three and four thousand cows to yield the 
six million quarts of milk and cream. In addition, other enormous herds 
of dairy cattle would be needed to supply milk for the nine hundred thou- 
sand quarts of ice-cream—enough to provide every child in the country 
between five and nine years old with a good, big cone—and the two and 
one-half million pounds of butter. A large part of the latter is said to 
go “to lubricate the more than 2,250,000 loaves of bread and the 
60,000,000 rolls.”” This means that 135,000 bushels of the wheat farmers’ 
crop is sold to dining cars each year in the form of 30,000 barrels of 
flour. The cost of this bread and butter is close to $2,250,000. 

The figures for fruits and vegetables correspond. Many kinds of 
fruits, large and small, fresh and canned, are used, but apples, oranges, 
and grapefruit predominate. The twenty thousand barrels of apples 
served baked, stewed, fried, and otherwise, might be grown on four 
thousand trees in the Pacific Northwest, while Florida and California 
furnish three and one-quarter million oranges and a million grapefruit. 
The annual fruit bill comes to about a million and a half. Among vege- 
tables, potatoes alone run up to sixteen million pounds, and might be 
raised on about six thousand acres of good farm land. 

Sugar makes up a little item of three and one-half million pounds, 
coffee two million, and tea a half million. The tea and coffee together, 
it is estimated, are enough to serve a generous cupful to every person, 
young and old, in the United States, and they cost to the railways about 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 

The following statements regarding other items of cost are worth 
quoting: 


A large and well managed middle western road presents the following 
interesting figures on some of the costs of dining car operation: Laundry 
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bill of 4 cents for each person patronizing the car; crew cost of 40 cents for 
each person served; 5 cents per person for fuel and ice; other pertinent items 
of expense, 27 cents per person, none of which covers the cost of the food 
served. 

In view of these things it is not hard to see that there are certain funda- 
mental differences in dining-car operation which make it impossible to use 
and serve food in the economical manner possible in hotel operation. On 
long transcontinental runs, dining cars must be stocked with perishable com- 
modities on the assumption that the train will be heavily loaded and that 
a maximum number of passengers will require meals. If the train is not 
heavily loaded, there occurs an unavoidable loss at the end of the run. 
Moreover, dining car service, especially for dinner, requires caring for its cus- 
tomers in a shorter spread of time than obtains in hotels, thus considerably 
increasing the force in the cars necessary to serve passengers without re- 
quiring them to wait. 


Statistics of Association Membership. In advance of the annual 
reports which are expected toappear inthe September JOURNAL, it may be 
interesting to cite here a few of their facts regarding membership. On 
June 30 the total enrollment was 5,994, as compared with 4,360 last year. 
All states except Nevada and New Jersey now have home economics 
associations affiliated with the American Home Economics Association, 
making, with the District of Columbia, a total of 47. Eleven states 
have more than doubled their 1922-23 membership, and one of these has 
quadrupled. Thirty-nine home economics clubs have been reported in 
high schools and colleges, and there is reason to believe the list is not 
complete. A fine showing, and a strong foundation for growth in mutual 
helpfulness and public influence. 


International Federation of Home Economics Instruction. By 
an unfortunate error in the July JourNat (page 386), the dues for 
individual members were given as twenty Swiss francs, or about four 
dollars. The correct amount is one-half of that—ten Swiss francs, or 
about two dollars. 
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Lessons in Child Care. When I began teaching child care in the New 
York part-time school I was quite anxious to know whether or not it 
would appeal to my girls. The groups were then very large and as the 
majority of the girls are Italians, and often have more of the practical 
care of the baby than the over-burdened mother herself, it was quite a 
question, though an interesting one. 

To my surprise and pleasure the girls were most enthusiastic. They 
felt at home at once, and their bright eyes seemed to say “Now we can 
tell you a thing or two, for we’re on familiar ground.” 

They seemed especially to enjoy telling of their personal experiences 
at home, and weren’t backward in the least when it came to denouncing 
one another’s methods. Some were most impatient to ask questions, 
and I think that is usually a sign of interest. 

We had some splendid material from the Child Welfare League, and 
also found the outline for “Infant Care Work” from Wisconsin one of 
the most helpful. 

In our discussions we considered birth registration, the choice and care 
of baby’s food, the hours for feeding, air and exercise for the baby, the 
baby’s sleep, etc. As many of the girls had attended the “Little Mothers 
League” they knew quite a bit about these points, which were taken up 
in three lessons. When the time came for the baby’s bath, the school 
nurse very kindly demonstrated for us. That was most interesting. 
The girls formed a circle around our nurse and watched every step of the 
process “wide-eyed.” And the questions they asked! It seemed that 
they must be getting a great deal out of it. During the demonstration 
she told us a great deal about baby’s clothing, what was needed for a 
layette, and the proper method of dressing and undressing a child, as 
well as every step in the bathing of the baby. 

In addition to this we worked out several diets for children of different 
ages that the girls could follow at home, for in several cases it was plain 
that their brothers and sisters were not getting the proper food. 

I feel that our girls of this age, so soon approaching motherhood, 
appreciate these practical talks as much as anything we can give them. 

WINIFRED MAGNAR, 
White Plains, New York. 
+43 
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The Corrosion of Cooking Utensils. The two more commonly used 
types of cooking utensils, aluminum and enameled ware, possess features 
which have always made choice between the two difficult. Resistance to 
corrosion by a kitchen ware is one important characteristic which influ- 
ences selection. The observant user has learned much that is practical 
on this point, but there is relatively little in the literature which will 
assist her to a more intelligent understanding of the durability of differ- 
ent wares and the care they demand in handling. 

The extent to which enameled ware will withstand the solvent action 
of hot acid or alkaline solutions and remain free from discolorations is 
determined by the kind of enamel and the way in which the coating is 
applied. White enamel, by farthe most popular type forhousehold use, is 
more easily attacked by acid foods than are other varieties. If the opaci- 
fier in white enamel be heated to a temperature sufficiently high to render 
it acid-proof there is danger that it will burn to a dark color; therefore, 
where resistance to corrosion is important the use of colored, transluc- 
ent enamels would be preferable. A further advantage of the latter is 
that it need be only thick enough to cover the steel beneath; the thinner 
the enamel, the more it resists impacts and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. The total lack of parallelism between resistance to corrosion and 
ability to withstand physical stresses is striking. In his discussion of 
these and other problems concerning the manufacture of enameled goods, 
Shaw (1) calls attention to the fact that ‘while enamel is a glassy coating, 
it is far from being solid glass.” For that reason the enameled ware such 
as is commonly used for cooking utensils does not show the resistance to 
acid which is expected of glassware. Acid spots on enameled table-tops 
or on the surfaces of cooking utensils are annoyance enough in themselves 
but such corrosion likewise shortens the service of the article. 

The ordinary corrosion of aluminum is of a kind which detracts very 
little from wearing qualities and, so far as can bedetermined, endangers 
health not in the least; but it does give rise to various cleaning problems. 
Even one unfamiliar with the usual text-book discussion of its properties 
knows that aluminum is attacked but very slowly by acids and dis- 
solved readily by alkalies. The properties of aluminum and the problems 
concerning its uses were reviewed a few years ago by the Bureau of 
Standards (2). This report states that the 1 per cent or less of iron and 
silicon impurities in a good grade of commercial aluminum has very little 
influence on the corrosion of the metal by acids. However, even such a 
dilute alkali as that of hard water affects the metal; in some localities the 
annoyance from water corrosion is so great as to make this kitchenware 
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unmarketable. On the other hand, when aluminum dissolves fairly 
rapidly as it does inasoda solution, such a discoloration as that caused by 
hard water does not occur. Tinkler and Masters (3) explain the differ- 
ent behavior thus: There is no doubt that the dark stain is the coating 
of iron impurities left behind when the tap water dissolves off a thin 
layerofaluminum. Ifthe metal dissolves rapidly enough, as it does when 
it is being cleansed with washing soda, the dissolution carries away the 
particles of iron as quickly as they are loosened. When an acid fruit is 
boiled in a sauce-pan already stained by tap water, the acid dissolves the 
exposed iron and thus cleans the pan. 

As a cleaning economy, Tinkler and Masters suggest boiling potassium 
bichromate in an aluminum sauce-pan which is to be used later with 
hard water. Though only temporary in effect, this does prevent dis- 
coloration. Sodium silicate added to soda retards its dissolving effect 
somewhat while the metal surface is being cleaned; for this reason it is a 
rather common component of many commercial cleaning preparations. 
Greater discoloration is observed to follow the use of water alone than the 
same water with food suspended in it; these writers assign to the col- 
loidal food particles a protective action toward the metal of the pan. 


SYBIL WoopDRUFF, 
University of Kansas. 
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School Cafeteria with Student Cooks. It has been stated by super- 
intendents and principals of many schools that a school cafeteria with 
student cooking is an impossibility. This is not the case in Youngs- 
town, for nearly every cooking center in the city (senior high schools 
excepted) operates a cafeteria with student cooking under the direction 
of the regular domestic science teacher. 

While some centers cater only to the teachers of their respective build- 
ings, others cater to both teachers and students. At Lincoln Junior High 
School, for example, from eighty-five to one hundred and forty are fed 
daily. These cafetarias are run so that the expenses are just covered. 
The counter service is by students who serve at least a week at a time and 
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are paid twenty-five cents a service. A womanis employed to wash the 
dishes. 

The cost of such service and that of the food are considered in making 
the menus, which are planned not to exceed the nominal price of thirty- 
five cents per plate. A typical menu served on January 29, 1924 
included: Cream of tomato soup, 5 cents; stewed lima beans, 5 cents; 
buttered parsnips, 5 cents; apple and raisin salad, 9 cents; prune dump- 
lings, 6 cents; rhubard conserve, 2 cents; biscuit and butter, 5 cents; tea, 
coffee, cocoa, or milk, 5 cents. Tea and coffee are served to teachers 
only. 

As many students bring their lunches from home and only get milk, 
cocoa, or soup at the cafeteria, the average daily expenditure for lunch is 
very low, about sixteen cents per capita. 

The weekly menu is varied so that the girls get a general course in 
cooking. As some girls come for cooking every day and others only two 
or three periods a week, the work is planned so that different parts of the 
menu are prepared by different classes each day; for example, a class that 
prepares salads on one day prepares soup on another. In this way, cook- 
ing for the cafeteria gives the girl a varied experience which includes 
such subjects as food values, menu planning, family and quantity cook- 
ing, food preservation, and utilization of left-overs. Moreover, most of 
the fruits and vegetables used during the year are canned by the girls. 

The business end of the cafeteria, such as the work of the checker and 
the cashier, paying the bills, bookkeeping and banking, is taken care of 
by students from the commercial department. 

The work in the cafeteria serves another purpose. Most of the cook- 
ing centers include nutrition classes or clubs for underweight children. 
Each child in a nutrition club pays seventy-five cents per week and his 
tray is arranged by the students in the cafeteria, according to his nutri- 
tive measurements. While but little gain in weight is particularly evi- 
dent during the school year, there is always a noticeable change in the 
child after a summer vacation. This is accounted for in two ways: the 
child has learned what to eat, and the parents take more care in preparing 
the child’s diet. Thus the work of the cooking department of the school 
influences the homes of the children while it trains its own students 
through the cafeteria. 


MARIE SCHAEFFER, 
Lincoln Junior High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Home Economics in Education. By ISABEL 
Bevier. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1924, pp. 226. $2.00. 

In the midst of the ‘making of many 
books,’ and of textbooks more especially, 
it is a satisfaction to find this one showing 
such singleness of purpose and so large a 
measure of success in carrying out that 
purpose. Most teachers of home economics 
have shared the experience of the author in 
finding “the source material of home eco- 
nomics widely scattered in educational, 
political, industrial and social history so 
that there is difficulty in selecting and unify- 
ing the essential parts,” and all will welcome 
this “bringing together in one volume much 
of this related but widely separated 
material.” 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Part one, “Evolution of Educational Ideals,” 
is an outline of the history of western educa- 
tion from the early Greeks down to and 
including the beginnings of education in the 
American colonies.. As an outline it fur- 
nishes a basis for a review of any previous 
work the student may have done in the 
history of education. At the same time each 
point in the outline is discussed with such 
comprehensive brevity that the fifty pages 
given to this subject constitute a survey 
course which will be especially helpful where 
less time can be given to the history of 
education as a separate study. 

Part two, “Factors in the Development of 
the Education of Women,” goes back again 
to Xenophon but soon comes down to a 
consideration of the vicissitudes of women’s 
education in our own country with the 
record (incredibly within the memory of not 
too old a grandparent) of the three women 
who in 1841 “enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first to receive an arts degree in 
the United States.” But the chapter also 
includes this statement made in 1907 by 


Dr. Elmer E. Brown, then United States 
Commissioner of Education, “The integra- 
tion of woman’s education with the general 
scheme of education has been brought about. 
But the differentiation of woman’s education 
is yet to be accomplished.” Part three, 
“The Development of Home Economics,” 
shows that much is to be done if home eco- 
nomics is to be the full basis of this “differ- 
entiation.” 

Both part two and part three include some 
of the material which appeared eighteen 
years ago in the History of the Home Eco- 
nomics M ovement, by Miss Bevier and Susan- 
nah Usher, but those familiar with the earlier 
volume will find this material reappearing 
in much better proportion and relationship 
to the subject as a whole. 

While part one and part two are to a 
certain extent records of well-defined epochs, 
part three shares the limitations inherent 
in any attempt to bring the history of a 
constantly developing movement down to 
the present moment. In any such case 
events crowd one upon another and are 
viewed from such close range that the per- 
spective seems confused, but it is just here 
that the student of the whole subject finds 
most food for thought. “The ways they are 
many” and we are left to ponder whether 
the aim is really one; but there is also the 
challenge to make the aim one through 
adherence to sane principles. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is 
the bibliography which suggests a wide 
range of related reading, and the volume as 
a whole is destined to find a place for itself 
quite beyond the limits of the home eco- 
nomics bookshelf. 

As one of the devoted group to whom the 
volume is dedicated I voice what I am sure 
will prove to be a unanimous regret that the 
contribution which the author herself has 
made to home economics in education could 
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not be given the honorable mention it so 
richly deserves. 
Anna R. VAN METER, 
Fairhope, Alabama. 


A Guide for the Greedy. By EvizanetTa 
Rospins Pennect. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1923, pp. 179. 
$2.00 
Mrs. Pennell’s accomplished style and her 

wide knowledge of the ways of men, espe- 
cially of gourmets, travellers, and the makers 
of cookery-books, must give a lasting 
charm to anything she may say about the 
pleasures of the table. Nevertheless, as she 
herself admits, much water has flowed under 
the gastronomic bridges in the fifteen or 
twenty years since these papers were writ- 
ten for the Pall Mall Gazette, and the current 
has perhaps been shifting into channels of 
which she is not fully conscious. 

In these days when it is difficult to escape 
definite information as to the economics, 
the chemistry, the physiology, and even the 
psychology of what we eat and drink, these 
essays occasionally impress one like a gown 
too old for the present vogue and not old 
enough to have gained the charm of quaint- 
ness or antiquity. Sometimes they seem 
too general for our taste, accustomed to more 
accurate statements of how and why things 
are done; sometimes they seem too specific 
on points where the specialist is inclined to 
uncertainty. Moreover, even when first 
published in volume form, they must have 
produced somewhat the effect of straining 
after the unusual and the sparkling, and have 
led, at least in the perverse, to an irritated 
preference for commonplace flatness. Such 
excess of cleverness is of course more notice- 
able in the collected papers than it was in 
their original day-by-day appearance, and 
it is hardly fair to quarrel with sweets and 
savories if they cloy when eaten as soup, 
meat, salad,and dessert. And further, when 


the recollection of the essays has been 
allowed to doze for a bit and then is sum- 
moned forth again, it brings many charming 
suggestions of appetizing dishes served in 
out-of-the-way places, of richness in histori- 
cal allusions, and of an artistic appreciation 
of flavor and aroma, texture and tempera- 
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ture, which some of us would do well to 
cultivate more carefully than we do. Nutri- 
tive values are more essential than esthetics, 
but the esthetics of the diet deserves a larger 
place than many Americans allow in their 
scheme of things. 

However one may feel about the original 
papers, the new introduction makes the book 
worth having. One’s sympathy goes out 
to Mrs. Pennell for the loss of what she 
justly describes as one of the finest collec- 
tions of cookery-books ever made—one 
which she had brought together through 
many years of painstaking search and enthu- 
siastic understanding. In memory of it she 
has written this brief account, weaving in a 
discussion of the general development of 
cookery-books and the characteristics of 
those of various periods and countries. This 
new discussion is the more welcome, since 
her earlier and longer volume on the subject 
is out of print and so sought after by col- 
lectors that it is beyond the reach of the 
ordinary buyer. Her criticism of present- 
day culinary tendencies in this country may 
be a bit severe, but is she entirely wrong 
when she says we are far from “the reticence, 
the respect, ‘the taste’ as they call it, of the 
French who serve each meat, each vegetable, 
each salad by itself, that none of the delicacy 
of its flavor may be lost?” And is the cafe- 
teria an unmixed blessing since it leads us 
to dine “with everything heaped together 
on a little tray, so that one must gobble down 
soup and meat full tilt to keep the ice-cream 
from melting in the meanwhile?” The 
greedy under her guidance are not the only 
offenders against the dietary canon. 


Architectural Designs for a Smali Hospital. 
Reprint from The Modern Hospital. 
Chicago: The Modern Hospital Publish- 
ing Company, 1923, pp. 104. $1.00 
In 1922 the Modern Hospital Publishing 

Company conducted an architectural con- 

test for the plans of a small hospital having 

a capacity of from thirty to forty beds. 

The prize-winning plans and fifteen others 

chosen from the competition, together with 

suggestions for the organization and equip- 
ment of the prize small hospital, have been 
arranged in a small volume. 
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Each plan is accompanied by brief, careful 
criticism. All dietitians, dietitian house- 
keepers, and teachers of institution adminis- 
tration will find the plans and criticisms most 
illuminating. In general the kitchens are 
well located for efficiency of service, light 
and ventilation. With few exceptions the 
food storage space is adequate and conven- 
iently arranged for admitting and issuing 
food. The diring rooms are properly placed 
as regards proximity to kitchens and cen- 
tral dish washers. Floor serving-pantries 
are centrally located. Provisions are made 
in each plan for the handling of special diets. 

The committee on organization recom- 
mends that one person, a dietitian house- 
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keeper, be in charge of both food service and 
housekeeping. The majority of hospitals 
are small, and most small hospitals find it 
necessary to combine the two departments. 
This brings again to the attention of heads 
of home economics departments the fact 
that broad training in institution work is 
required by the student who, primarily 
interested in nutrition, plans to become a 
hospital dietitian. It also suggests to hospi- 
tal dietitians in institutions training student 
dietitians, the advisability of cooperation 
with the housekeeping department for a 
valuable portion of this training. 
Mary DE GARMO BRYAN, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Feeding the Family. By Mary Swartz 
Rose. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1924, pp. 487. $2.40 
A new edition of a standard book by a 

recognized authority; extensively used since 
its publication in 1916 by nutrition teachers, 
homemakers, and others as a clear, reliable 
discussion of nutrition practically applicable 
to ordinary food materials and dietary habits; 
now revised to accord with present knowledge 
of such subjects vitamins, proteins, quanti- 
tative requirements for calcium and phos- 
phorus, infant and child feeding, and diet 
for diabetes; discussion of costs changed 
to conform with present price-levels; in- 
cludes a table indicating the relative vitamin 
content of an exceptionally long list of food 
materials. 


The Expectant Mother in the House of Health. 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, 1924, 
24 pp. $0.10 

The Baby in the House of Health. American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, 1924, 48 pp. 
$0.15 
The second and third pamphlets in the 

House of Health Series, of which the first, 

“The Runabout in the House of Health” ap- 

peared in 1923; sponsored by the medical 





and nursing committees of the American 
Child Health Association, and compiled by 
Hetty L. Sorden; give simple, sensible in- 
formation and advice; attractively illus- 
trated and printed. 


Soils and Crops. By Joun H. Genres. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924, 
pp. 444. $1.40 
Intended, with its companion volume, 

“Live Stock and Farm Mechanics,” to present 
the material in agriculture essential in ele- 
mentary schools; includes simple statements 
of fundamental principles, substantiated by 
concrete data in which the idea of national 
and world production is kept to the fore; 
advises supplemental reading in agricultural 
papers and bulletins; and suggests laboratory 
exercises and home projects as an important 
part of the school course. 


Block Prints from India for Textiles. By 
ALRERT Buett Lewis. Chicago: Field 
Museum of Natural History, 1924, 2 
pages and 24 plates. 

The first publication of a new anthropology 
design series “calculated to render accessible 
in convenient form primitive and oriental 
designs from material in the Museum col- 
lections;” consists of a brief, non-technical 
account of the practice of block printing in 
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India and 24 full-page plates, including a 
frontispiece in colors, made from blocks 
collected by Dr. George A. Dorsey in the 
Bombay Presidency; adapted to the use of 
home economics classes in textiles, house- 
furnishing and design, as well as of profes- 
sional designers and students of decorative 
art. 


The Romance of Lace. Published by Zion 
Lace Industries, Owned and Operated 
by Marshall Field & Company. Chicago: 
1920, pp. 45. 

Gives a brief general history of lace-making 
and a glossary of lace terms, but is espevially 
valuable for the illustrations showing prov- 
esses and kinds of modern machine laces 
produced at Zion City, Illinois, and the 
account of the lace industry founded there 
in 1900 by the Evangelist, John Alexander 
Dowie, to provide profitable occupation 
for his followers, and purchased in 1907 by 
Marshall Field & Company of Chicago, its 
present owners. Only a limited number of 
copies now available. 


Home and Country Arts. By W. R. Levu- 
aBy. Home and Country, 26 Eccleston 
Street, London, S. W. 1, 1923, pp. 118. 
is. Postage 3d. 

Papers by the chairman of the English 
Arts and Crafts Society, who is also Sur- 
veyor of the Fabric, Westminster Abbey; 
reprinted from the magazine of the Nativnal 
Federal Women’s Institutes; combines ap- 
preciation of the beauty in simple household 
arts and its influence on English life with 
practical suggestions introducing simple 
design into needle craft, metal work and 
other simple household arts includes such 
topics as Drudgery Redeemed; Beauty in 
Common Things; Seeing London; and Work 
Festivals; written with charm and under- 
standing; gives the foreigner a sympathetic 
insight into some of the attractive phascs 
of English rural life and its arts and crafts, 
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the survival and development of which a 
furthered by the Women’s Institutes. 


House Painting. By Atvan Horton Sasin. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1924, pp. 160. $1.50 
Third edition, revised and enlarged, of a 

handbook which presents the more im- 
portant points of good modern practice in 
house painting in such form that the in- 
formation can be practically used by ama- 
teurs and householders; discusses somewhat 
the theory of choosing and mixing certain 
surface finishes, and gives standard formulas 
for painting with white lead as a base. 


Municipal Index, 1924 A Yearbook for City, 
Town and County Officials and for All 
Others Interested in Municipal Progress 
and Public Improvement Adivities. New 
York: The American City Magazine, 
pp. 407. $4.00. 

A well-indexed reference book intended 
primarily for the use of civic workers, but 
listing organizations and publications of 
interest in connection with housing, markets, 
public health, sanitztion, and recreation; 
includes brief discussions of special topics; 
carries many advertisements of equipment 
and supplies needed by municipalities. 


Administration of Vocational Education. By 
ArtTuurR F. Payne. New York: McGrar- 
Hill Book Company, 1924, pp. 354. $3.00. 
Held for later notice. 


The Open-Air Nursery School. By E. 
Strevinson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1923, pp. 79. $1.00. 

Held for later notice. 


The Child: His Nature and Needs. Prepared 
under the supervision of M. V. O’Shea. 


Valparaiso, Indiana: The Children’s 
Foundation, 1924, pp. 516. Held for 
later notice. 

















BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Baldwin, B. T. The Use and Abuse of 
Weight-Height-Age Tables as Indexes of 
Health and Nutrition. Jour. Am. Med. 
Ass'n. 1924, 82: 1. 

This paper includes the modified Baldwin- 
Wood tables of height and weight for boys 
and girls of ages from 5 to 19 years. These 
data represent numerous consecutive 
measurements of 74,000 boys and 55,000 
girls whose surroundings were those of the 
average child in the middle-western United 
States. Referring to these new tables, the 
author says that children under 10 years 
of age who are 6 per cent underweight and 
those over 10 who are 8 per cent underweight 
for height are in need of medical attention. 

Improved technique in measuring and in 
recording data as well as the fact that 
the averages refer to children who are more 
typically American, are the author’s reasons 
for believing these improved tai:les are more 
useful than the older ones. His criticism 
that errors in the recording and interpre- 
tation of data have in past years been made 
by untrained observers is probably justified. 


MARGUERITE G. MALLON. 


Kohman, Edward F. and Sanborn, Norris H. 
The Nature of Corrosion in Canned 
Fruits. Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 1924, 
16: 290. 

Observation and study bearing generally 
on problems relating to the fact that “the 
great bulk of perforations, as well as hydro- 
gen swells and springers, occurs in enamel 
lined cans” have suggested that corrosion is 
not attributable (1) to the simple acid re- 
action of the fruit and the metal of the can 
where there is a break in the enamel or (2) 
to the catalytic properties of the enamels 
which accelerate the action of acid and metal. 

Oxygen disappeared slowly in enameled 
cans, with early formation of hydrogen, 
while in plain cans its disappearance was 
rapid, but hydrogen formation was delayed. 
Data presented clearly confirm the conclu- 
sion that with apples the extent of corrosion 





parallels the amounts of oxygen present, 
but attention is called to the corrosive action 
exerted by some fruits in the absence of 
oxygen. 

The percentage of tin in the contents of the 
can was indicative of the extent of corrosion. 
Filling the can with nitrogen prevented 
corrosion; those cans which were oxygen- 
filled showed by far the largest amount of 
tin. This is taken as evidence that tin 
plate resists the action of acid alone but not 
that of combined acid and oxygen. 


Carrie C. Dozier. 


Holmes, Arthur D. Studies of the Vitamin 
Potency of Cod-Liver Oil. Jour. Ind. and 
Eng. Chem. 1924, 16: 295. 

Using albino rats as indicators, a biologic 
analysis was made of the vitamin A content 
of oil from (1) fresh cod livers, (2) cod livers 
held for six months in a sealed container in 
an ice box, (3) cod livers from (2) resealed 
and returned to the ice box for a second six 
months. The oil from the fresh livers was 
straw-colored, while that from the livers 
stored for six months and one year carried 
red colors varying in intensity with the 
length of storage; the acid values of the three 
oils respectively 0.5903 per cent, 15.560 per 
cent, and 18.070 per cent. No difference 
attributable to the length of storage could be 
detected in specific gravity, refractive index, 
saponification of iodine values. Although 
the oil from the stored livers was less pala- 
table, in one instance as little as 0.00022 gm. 
daily from the livers stored one year sufliced 
to meet the requirements of growth, an 
amount less than the minimum found for the 
oils from either the fresh livers of those 
stored for six months. In no case did 1 mg. 
daily of any of the three oils fail to promote 
growth. 

These experiments were designed to aid 
in the improvement of the processes of 
manufacture of vitamin-rich cod-liver oil. 


Carrie C. Dozier. 
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Morgan, Agnes Fay and Chaney, Margaret 
S. Biological Food Tests. VI. Further 
Experiments Upon the Vitamin A and B 
Content of Citure Fruit Products. Amer. 
Jour. of Physiol. 1924, 68: 397. 

The curative method of biologic testing 
revealed traces only or absence of vitamin A 
in lemon and grapefruit juices, peels, and 
ether extracted oils. These results were un- 
expected because of the close structural and 
chemical relationship of lemons and grape 
fruit to oranges. Similar tests by one of the 
authors had shown orange products to be a 
comparatively rich source of vitamin A, a 
result in harmony with the work of other 
investigators. 

Commercial orange and lemon marma- 
lades and candied orange peel were less 
effective in curing rats brought to typically 
diseased conditions by withholding vitamin 
A or B, than were similar home-made con- 
fections. The employment of cooking 
processes involving shorter periods and lower 
temperatures is indicated. 

Carrie C. Dozier. 


Eddy, W. H. and Kohman, E. H. Vitamin 
C in Canned Foods. Jour. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem. 1924, 16: 52. 

In order to determine to what extent 
vitamin C is destroyed in commercially 
canned foods, freshly harvested cabbages 
were processed in the usual manner but at 
various high temperatures and for increasing 
periods of time. The vitamin C. potency 
was determined by the usual animal feeding 
tests; other animals were fed fresh cabbage 
and still others cabbage boiled in the open 
kettle for 45 minutes. 

Scurvy protection by canned cabbage 
resulted from feeding it to the animals in 
four times the amount needed as raw vege- 
table. The results showed no increasing 
destruction of the vitamin at rising tem- 
peratures or following longer periods of 
heating. While the authors do not conclude 
that destruction of vitamin C is independent 
of time and temperature of processing, they 
are convinced that ordinary commercial 
processing destroys even less of the potency 
than the open-kettle cooking of cabbage. 
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Further experiments are under way to 
determine whether or not it is the absence of 
oxygen in sealed cans which preserves the 
vitamin. 

MARGUERITE G. MALLON. 


Torrey, John C. and Kahn, Morton C. 
The Inhibition of Putrefactive Spore- 
bearing Anaerobes by Bacterium Acido- 
philus. Jour. of Infectious Diseases. 
1923, 33: 482. 

This work was undertaken in an effort to 
explain the mode of action of B. acidophilus 
in inhibiting intestinal putrefaction by spore- 
bearing anaerobes. Asatherapeutic measure 
B. acidophilus is often implanted by feeding 
cultures of the organism, and its growth 
insured by feeding not  inconsiderable 
quantities of lactose. 

B. acidophilus grown in association with 
B. sporogenes, B. histolyticus, B. botulinus 
or other anaerobes and in the presence of 
0.5 per cent glucose inhibited the proteolysis 
of solidified egg albumen cubes for ten days 
or more. In milk the digestion of casein was 
likewise prohibited. The antiputrefactive 
properties of B. coli under similar conditions 
parallel those of B. acidophilus. This in- 
hibition, it appeared, was dependent on the 
acid produced by these two organisms. No 
digestion of egg cubes was detected when 
the acidity reached pH 5.6 or higher, 
although hydrolysis of soluble nitrogen com- 
pounds was initiated in a medium as acid 
as pH 5. Lactic acid had a greater inhibi- 
tory effect on proteolysis by B. sporogenes 
than did hydrochloric. 

Carrie C. Dozier. 


Cross, R. J. and Swain, R. E. The Amino 
Acid Distribution in Proteins of Wheat 
Flours. Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 1924, 
16: 49. 

From four wheat flours of different baking 
qualities and also from five different milling 
streams of the same wheat, the gliadin and 
glutenin were extracted. The two proteins 
from these various sources were analyzed by 
the well-know Van Slyke method (with a 
few modifications) for distribution of amino 
acids. Methods of preparing the protein 
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samples are given in some detail; likewise 
the results on amino acid analysis are 
recorded in full. 

The authors’ conclusions are: Gliadin, 
no matter whether it comes from one part 
of the wheat kernel or from another, from 
hard wheat or from soft wheat, is a protein 
of the same chemical nature. This is true 
also of glutenin. Differences in the quality 
of glutens of hard and soft wheat flours, 
as they affect baking qualities, are ascribed 
to differences in physical state of the gluten 
rather than to unlike chemical constitution 
of its two components. 


MARGUERITE G. MALLON. 


Sucharipa, R. Protopectin and Some Other 
Constituents of Lemon Peel. Jour. 
Amer Chem. Soc. 1924, 46: 145. 

As a means of studying the constituents 
of protopectin and its relationship to cellu- 
lose and free pectin, the writer made use of 
the white part of lemon peel, ground to a 
fine white powder and freed from alcohol 
and ether-soluble substances and free pectin. 
This protopectin, on hydrolysis, split by 


NOTES AND 
Publicity Methods Reading List. Se- 


lected references on publicity in social 
work and kindred fields are brought to- 
gether by Evart G. Routzahn and Mary 
Swain Routzahn in this recent publication 
of the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage Foundation. The 
classification of references under such 
headings as the technique of publicity, 
campaigns, copy, plays and pageantry, 
posters, community improvement, family 
welfare, and public health make the pam- 
phlet of easy use to workers in special 
fields. Copies may be purchased for thirty 
cents each from the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 


Circulars on Home Canning. New time- 
tables, based on long experimentation with 
the keeping of each kind of fruit and vege- 
table, have been worked out by the Bureau 
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degrees into pectin and cellulose, neither of 
which was distinguishable as such before the 
cleavage. The free pectin is the only one 
of many pectins which may be claimed to be 
a chemical individual. Free pectin he found 
to be a completely esterified pectin acid, 
since it had the highest methoxyl content 
of the whole range of pectins. In pectins 
other than free pectin he assumes varying 
numbers of carboxyls to be joined to a cellu- 
lose group instead of to methyl alcohol as in 
free pectin. 

The author lists the pectic substance 
occurring in plants as free pectin, protopectin, 
and pectic acid. Free pectin occurs in the 
fruit juice and in the cell wall just onthe 
surface where two cells meet. This soluble 
or “free”’ pectin, has the highest jelly-making 
power of the entire pectic group. The pro- 
topectin, which is soluble in water, occurs 
only in the cell wall, lying closest to the 
cellulose layer under the film of pectin. The 
free pectin layer merges into the protopectin 
layer without a sharp line of division and 
vice versa. Pectic acid is the product of 
hydrolysis of any pectic substance. 

MARGUERITE G. MALLON. 


CLIPPINGS 


of Home Fconomics and are contained in 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular 
24, Time-Tables for Home Canning of 
Fruits and Vegetables. It is recommended 
that the pressure canner be used for all 
vegetables except tomatoes; that vegetables 
be packed as near the boiling point as 
possible and placed in the hot canner at 
once; and that all canned products be kept 
under observation at room temperature 
for at least a week. The circular further 
suggests that instead of being canned, 
beets, carrots, pumpkins, and squash be 
stored and mature lima beans and okra be 
dried. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Circular 25, Directions for 
Examining all Canned Food Before Use, 
is in the form of a kitchen card prepared 
cooperatively by the Bureaus of Chemis- 
try, Home Economics, and Plant Industry, 
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and intended to aid the housekeeper in 
judging any canned products she plans 
to serve on her table. Warning is given 
against tasting any canned asparagus, 
corn, string beans, or spinach unless these 
vegetables have been boiled five minutes. 
The appearance and smell of any canned 
product must be carefully noted. 


Beef Chart. The division of the beef 
carcass into the usual cuts, together with 
the energy value, uses, and characteristics 
of each, are given on a colored chart about 
two-and-a-quarter by three feet in size, 
recently issued by Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 


Simplification and Economy in Range 
Boilers. Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dation No. 8, recently issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standaids, represents recommendations 
worked out in conference between the 
Division of Simplified Practice and leading 
manufacturers, distributors, and users of 
range boilers and expansion tanks, and 
accepted on May 1, 1924. The recognized 
sizes and capacities have been reduced from 
130 to 13, and standard methods of tappings 
and size of opening have been agreed on. 
These standard capacities, sizes, and tap- 
pings will lessen the cost of installation 
and allow greater economy in fuel with 
increased heating efficiency. The total 
annua! saving which may be effected by 
their adoption throughout the United 
States is conservatively estimated at five 
and one-half million dollars. It is believed 
that such saving will tend to increase 
smal] house construction and individual 


home ownership. The bulletin in which 
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the recommendations appear includes dia- 
grams showing the location of tappings 
and methods of connecting range boilers 
to gas water heaters and water fronts of 
stoves of various types. Copies may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for five cents apiece. 


Child Workers on Persian Rugs. Ac- 
cording to a recent news note from the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, a minimum age 
of eight years for boys and ten for girls is 
established in the carpet-weaving industry 
by a decree issued in December, 1923, by 
the governor of the Persian province ot 
Kerman. The new decree also provides 
for a maximum working day of eight hours, 
separate work places for boys and for girls, 
prohibition of the employment of workers 
suffering from contagious diseases, pro- 
hibition of underground or damp work- 
shops, and other regulations to secure 
better working conditions. This decree 
confirms and in some respects extends the 
measures taken by the Persian government 
some time ago at the suggestion of the 
International Labor Office. 


Radio Talks on Women in Industry. 
Bulletin No. 36 of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, includes ten 
brief talks prepared and broadcast by 
Mary N. Winslow and Mary V. Robinson. 
These are of interest to home economists 
because they discuss the welfare of working 
women as is seen by such topics as ‘Married 
Women in Industry,” “Budgets,” ‘Health 
and Hygiene.” Copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for ten cents each. 











WORK OF SECTIONS 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


WEIGHT AS A MEASURE OF NUTRITION 


Several recent contributions to the problem of judging nutrition is children should be of 
interest to all home economics people connected in any capacity with nutrition work. The 
most common method of judging nutrition is by the height-weight-age index. The usual 
procedure has been to regard all children 7 per cent (or 10, depending on the investigator) 
below the average and all 20 per cent or more above the average weight for height and age 
as in need of nutritional care. Children who fall between these limits are considered 
“normal” and as a rule are given little or no attention. 

As the nutrition movement has progressed there has been a growing conviction among 
many of those engaged in the several phases of nutrition work that this rule of thumb method 
is far from an infallible one. and various writers have from time to time expressed their 
opinions to this effect. Recently two separate investigations have definitely confirmed 
this conviction. 

Dublin and Gebhart! tested the adequacy of the weight-height-age index in selecting 
undernourished children on a group of 4,000 Italian children in New York City. A skilled 
pediatrician examined the children and judged their state of nutrition on the basis of all 
available factors,—“‘the state of the musculature, the lustre of the eyes, the color and bearing 
of the children, their posture, and the relative amount of subcutaneous fat,”— rather than 
by weight alone. In addition to this examination and quite ind: pendent of it, the heights 
and weights were taken and the children classified nutritively as described above. The 
findings by the two methods were then compared to determine the extent to which they 
agreed in selecting children in need of nutritional care. The findings by the weight-height- 
age index were checked against the doctor's diagnosis to determine the extent to which 
weight might be regarded as a reliable guide to nutrition. 

Stated briefly, the most significant findings of the study are as follows: 

Underweight Italian children as selected by the weight-height-age tables were in the 
large majority of cases actually undernourished as judged by the physician. But many 
who were not underweight and who would have been classed as well nourished by the weight 
standard, were also malnourished according to the doctor's diagnosis. The weight index, 
in fact, missed about three-fourths of all the children in this group whom the doctor judged 
to be in need of nutritional care, the failure being even markedly higher than this in the 
earlier pre-schocl years. Thus the standard weight-height-age tables in use appear to Dublin 
and Gebhart to be of little value in selecting undernourished Italian children; and though 
tentative standards prepared from all available figures for Italian children served better as 
a means of identifying defective nutrition, even these fell far short of selecting all in need 
of care. 

“The trouble with the use of the standard and other tables in finding children in need 
of nutritional care,” conclude these workers, “‘is not that those singled out are badly chosen 





'Do Height and Weight Tables Identify Undernourished Children? Louis I. Dublin 
and John C. Gebhart. Published by Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 


New York. Price 25 cents. 
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but rather that not enough of them who are truly malnourished are found by this method. 
Underweight is a sharp enough index of malnutrition, but it does not cut off a big enough 
segment of those who should be included.” The only safe way of selecting undernourished 
children, in their opinion, is by a medical examination by a competent physician. 

In keeping with these findings of Gebhart and Dublin for Italian children are those of 
Clark and his co-workers of the U. S. Public Health Service® on nearly 10,000 children of 
native parentage in a number of southern and eastern states. As in the former study, the 
weight tables failed signally in selecting the entire group of children in need of care, 51.8 
per cent of those judged malnourished by the physician being missed utterly by the weight 
index. 

These investigators conclude with the former that a judgment of the nutrition of children 
to be at all accurate must be based on a complete medical examination. 

What is the significance of these studies in the practical carrying out of nutrition programs? 
Does it mean abandoning the weighing and measuring program and ceasing all efforts at 
nutrition work until a physician’s services are available? Assuredly not. It does mean, 
however, that the weight index should be used with more discrimination and with less con- 
fidence in it as an infallible guide. It is probable that nearly all children 10 per cent under 
average weight for height and age are undernourished and little harm will doubtless be done 
a normal child who may chance to be included in this group. The chief harm which has 
been done by a blind use of the standard weight tables has undoubtedly been in teaching, 
or in allowing children to assume, that those who are not caught by the 7 or 10 per cent 
limit are necessarily well nourished. Many of these, as has been shown, are as much in 
need of nutritional care as the underweights. Perhaps the advice as to practical procedure in 
absence of adequate medical service might be as follows: 

Let the weighing of children continue. It is one of the best known methods of interesting 
children in their own health. Use the weight chart with the underweight children as a 
graphic means of interesting them in gaining the pounds which they almost invariably need. 
But make certain it is fully understood by all the children that the remainder are not neces- 
sarily “all right.” Dark rings under the eyes, poor color, bad posture, poor musculature, 
and occasionally even thinness may be present in children of normal weight. Many of this 
group may also be living on a faulty diet, having too little sleep, and other faulty health 
habits. It would be little less than a crime to allow such children to go out with the impres- 
sion that they are “all right.” Let all the children rather learn the characteristics of a 
healthy, well-nourished child, and the requirements of a normal diet and health program; 
and let the whole group strive—as many groups of children are doing—to attain these ideals. 

If weighing and measuring is to be a part of the health program—as even those who put 
the least dependence on weight as a measure of nutrition believe it ought to be—it should 
be carefully and accurately done. Baldwin* has pointed out the most common sources of 
error, and has described the instruments and methods which should be used to secure accurate 
results. Any healthworker, whatever his experience and training, may read with profit “The 
Use and Abuse of Weight-Height-Age Tables as Indexes of Nutrition,” as well as the two 
gtudies which have been more fully reported. 

Lypra J. Roserts, 
University of Chicago. 





* Weight and Height as an Inde: of Nutrition. Taliaferro T. Clark, Edgar Sydenstricker, 
and Felwyn DeWitt Collins. Reprint No. 809, Public Health Reports, Jan. 12, 1923. 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. Single copies free. 

* The Use and Abuse of Weight-Height-Age Tables as Indexes of Health and Nutrition. 
Bird T. Baldwin. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 1924, 82: 1-4. See also page 451. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


The home economics in business section is the most recently formed of the sections of the 
association. Because its organization recognizes the entrance of home economics into new 
fields, a summary of its development and purpose is worth consideration. 

For some years business organizations have shown a growing interest in availing them- 
selves of a woman’s point of view in merchandising their products. This is due to the fact 
that their products are purchased mostly by women and the business man believes a woman 
can materially help to interpret them to other women. 

Some good results have been obtained in this way for both the business organizations 
and the housewife. As homemakers have studied the business of homemaking for themselves 
it has become increasingly necessary for the manufacturer to furnish them with accurate 
information about the products offered for their use. The manufacturer and dealer realized, 
too, that they could not get returns satisfactory to themselves or their prospective customer 
if their product and its use in the home was misinterpreted. B ecause of this desire to give 
a better service, coupled with a clearer understanding of what home economics is, business 
concerns are passing out of the period of employing self-styled “Home economics experts” 
and are securing the assistance of trained, experienced women capable of giving service of the 
highest grade. This reaction set in as much as four years ago and since then the sentiment 
has been growing rapidly. 

The group of home economists developing work along different lines of business early felt 
the need of a common meeting place where they might talk over their mutual problems. 
It was natura! that they should consider the American Home Economics Association as their 
logical sponsor. They believed the Association had an opportunity to develop a new field of 
home economics effort and at the same time carried the obligation to lend encouragement 
and support to women doing work worthy of the profession. 

These pioneers in home economics in business were unwilling to form a section in a pro- 
fessional organization that would be subject to no restrictions and therefore entail probable 
difficulties. Unfortunately the purpose of home economics was not clearly defined in the 
minds of business men and it was necessary to prove its value to them. Home economists 
connected with educational institutions often had a feeling somewhat akin to distrust con- 
cerning cooperation with business. Consequently, in forming the new division of the Associa- 
tion, it was necessary to develop a thorough comprehension of the common interests of busi- 
ness organizations and the home economics profession. It seemed to the home economics 
women already holding business positions that standards for membership in the proposed 
section were necessary. While this was a new idea to the Association as far as it concerned 
section membership, it actually did not embody any startling changes in practice. Educa- 
tional institutions have already passed through a period of standardization and standards for 
teachers of home economics are clearly defined. Such a condition has not been reached in 
business and it was to safeguard the home economics profession and the Association from pos- 
sible difficulties that standards were needed. 

At Swampscott, 1921, a petition presented to the council was granted giving the status of a 
group committee to the interested business women. At Corvallis, in 1922, a sub-committee 
on standards was appointed with instructions to prepare a plan to be submitted to the execu- 
tive committee of the Association for action, anticipating the development of special require- 
ments for voting membership in the section. The standards committee brought careful 
thought to the preparation of their report, investigated other professional groups, and pre- 
sented their final report to the council last January at the New Orleans meeting. 

The goal toward which the section is working in standards for membership is recognition 
of the need of a four years’ course in home economics. Realizing fully the contribution that 
has already been made by women without this training, it seemed advisable under present 
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conditions to include for a time full recognition of the value of experience and successful work 
done by women without that training. Consequently, the standards have been made ex- 
ceedingly broad and no one who is doing a piece of work that contributes to better home 
making will be eliminated from membership. 

Contingent upon the acceptance of the standards committee’s report by the executive 
committee of the Association, the home economics in business group committee had peti- 
tioned for the formation of a section. When that report was accepted, the group committee 
was aclmitted as a section of the Association. 

Home economics women in business are filling varied positions with their respective com- 
panies. A trained home economist uses her knowledge to better the product; she can suggest 
improved ways to utilize and merchandise it; she also suggests advertising appeals and is of 
material assistance in bringing this information to dealers and distributors through training 
schools for sa'es and demonstration forces; she directs necessary experimentation and research. 

She is of value to the home economics profession generaily because she makes available 
an educational service and specialized information that can be secured from no other source. 
Through the enormous force of their educational advertising and concentrated sales effort 
business concerns have the means for carrying this information directly to the housekeeper. 
Naturally this force affects every phase of home life. 

Many women are being employed by food concerns, by those who are particularly inter- 
ested in textiles, by manufacturers of various household supplies, by banks, by insurance 
companies, organizations particularly interested in health, and by magazines and newspapers. 
The membership committee reports, sixty-five women accepted as voting members on 
July first. The program at Buffalo, presented by the section, gave a resume of how home 
economics information is carried out through avenues never before utilized. 

Considerable publicity has been given to home economics through the efforts of women 
employed by business concerns. New fields are constantly being opened up through the 
activities of these women. 

The program of work in the section includes a detailed study of conditions met by home 
economists in business which should yield exact information that will help in modifying 
or adjusting present curricula to include special training for home economics students who 
wish to enter commercial work. 

Successful work with business organizations demands thorough training, breadth of 
experience, and genuine interest in pioneer work Witha program of work based on these quali- 
fications, the members of the home economics in business section believe they can assist 
materially in extending the scope and usefulness of home economics. 

Mary E. Keown, 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 
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American Dietetic Association. The 
seventh annual meeting is to be held Octo- 
ber 13, 14, 15, at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Maxsachusetts. Exceptionally 


favorable arrangements are being made 
with the hotel for guests on the 
American plan and for those coming 


only to meals, and interesting visits to 
Boston institutions are being planned. 
The list of speakers is expected to include 
Miss Maude Perry, Montreal General 
Hospital; Dr. Ruth Wheeler, Iowa State 
University Hospital; Miss Florence Smith, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester; Mrs. 
Gertrude Gates Mudge; Dr. Abraham 
Myerson, Boston; Dr. Percy Howe, Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary, Boston; Dean Annie 
Goodrich, School of Nursing, Yale Uni- 
versity; and Dr. M. T. MacFKachren, 
president of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. Open forum discussions on spe- 
cial topics are to be prominent on the 
program. 

American Education Week. Nov: mber 
17 to 23 are the dates in 1924 fixed for the 
annual intensive attempt to bring the im- 
portance and the problems of education 
before the minds of all citizens. A_ basic 
program has been drawn up by the Ameri- 
can Legion, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, with the following slogans to indicate 
the central ideas: “Children to-day, citi- 
zens to-morrow”; “A man of knowledge 
increaseth might’; “A sick body makes a 
sick mind.” It is suggested that local 
organizations begin early to gain the active 
cooperation of city oflcials, newspapers, 
merchants, moving picture theaters, and 
radio broadcasting stations, as well as that 
of the schools and churches. 

National Thrift Week. The national 
Thrift Committee, of which Adolph Lewi- 


sohn is chairman and John A. Goodell, 
secretary, and in which the American Home 
Economics Association is a cooperating 
organization, has recently issued a pam- 
phiet entitled “See for Yourself,” which gives 
the report of the week celebrated January 
17 to 23, 1924. Among the noteworthy 
developments of this year were the Junior 
Thrift Committees, the use of the vest- 
pocket personal budget diaries, and the 
quick response of public school oflicial:. 
Another Thrift Week will be celebrated in 
1925, beginning as usual on January 17, 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. 

National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. Delegates from more than a hundred 
organizations interested in the various 
phases of outdoor life were summoned by 
President Coolidge to Washington, May 
22 to 24 and met in the auditorium of the 
New National Museum. A_ permanent 
organization was effected to carry on work 
initiated by the conference. This is to 
consist of five members of the President’s 
cabinet, other appropriate federal oilicials, 
and delegates of national organizations 
interested in outdoor recreation. Chauncey 
J. Hamlin of Buffalo was made chairman 
and a secretary is to be appointed. The 
recommendations made by this preliminary 
conference cover a wide range of subjects, 
including conservation; land policies; drain- 
age and pollution; national, state, and 
municipal lands; and the establishment of 
educational museums in national parks. 

Woman's National Convention for Law 
Enforcement. The report has been re- 
cently issued of the convention called in 
Washington April 10 and 11, by the 
Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, of which the chairman was 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, and the secretary 
Mrs. Robert Lansing, while Miss Lida 
Hafford, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, served as chairman of the 
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executive committee. There were over 
2,000 delegates in attendance from all 
over the country, representing many 
women’s organizations, and the convention 
was in many ways the most significant 
gathering of women since the passage of 
the suffrage amendment. Besides being 
addressed by President Coolidge, several 
cabinet members, others high in official 
rank, and nationally prominent women 
such as Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. Gifford 
Pinchot, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Mrs. William 
Jennings, Mrs. A. H. Reeves, Miss Charl 
Williams, and Miss Mary Anderson, the 
committee effected a permanent organiza- 
tion with local organization in practically 
every state. It also adopted a platform 
whose basis is work for the improved en- 
forcement of law in the home, in the school, 
and in public life, with special emphasis on 
legislation connected with the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It also pledged itself to 
support political candidates and officials 
known to stand for the enforcement of the 
law and to obey it personally; to urge the 
transfer of the enforcement personnel into 
the classified civil service, and changes in 
federal and state legislation providing 
stricter penalties for lawbreakers; and to 
protest against the sale of hip flasks and 
similar articles and the publication of 
degrading pictures and stories. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Beverly, 
Massachusetts, is chairman of the perma- 
nent committee, and national headquarters 
are at 1 Arsenal Square, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Teachers’ Health Education Scholar- 
ships. The award of fifty $500 scholar- 
ships made on June 2 to teachers in forty- 
seven states throughout the United States 
by the American Child Health Association 
marked a new era in health education. 
Those fifty were selected from 1639 com- 
petitors, who submitted examples of class- 
room work in health education directed 
by them during the school year. The 


decisions of the committee on awards were 
determined not only by the concrete ex- 
amples of the teacher’s work submitted but 
also by her teaching record and her achieve- 
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ment in carrying health education over 
into the home and in correcting the physical 
defects of her pupils. 

The contest was made possible by an 
appropriation of $25,000 from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and has 
done much more than to create a new 
interest in health education among the 
teachers themselves. Through the local 
committees in each city with whom the 
committee on awards has been working, 
the community has been awakened to the 
value and necessity of health education in 
the school curriculum. 

When the association opened the contest 
it specifically stated that it did not aim 
to create a group of specialists in the teach- 
ing field but hoped to stimulate all class- 
room teachers to broaden their knowledge 
of health education and to apply it in their 
daily teaching program. 

Because of the special interest and un- 
usual work of the home economics group 
in New York City, a special scholarship 
was awarded to a member of this group. 


Special scholarships were also awarded 
in Washington, D. C., and Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The seventeenth biennial convention held 
in Los Angeles, June 6 to 13, included several 
items of special interest to home economists. 
The three delegates from the American 
Home Economics Association were Essie L. 
Elliott of Los Angeles, Mrs. H. M. Buck, 
and Mrs. Ida Sunderlin. 

The addresses and discussions of most 
direct interest to readers of the JOURNAL 
came on Friday, June 6. At the luncheon 
of the Division of Home Economics and 
Home Extension Service Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry and Mrs. Joseph Leach presided, and 
Mrs. Jeannella B. Moore of Los Angeles 
spoke of vocational home economics as it is 
developed in the California schools. Various 
aspects of home demonstration work were 
brought out by Mrs. Robert Ralston, Mary 
Stone of Texas, Mrs. W. S. Jennings of 
Florida, and Mrs. Sarah Railsback of Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. William G. Dwight of Massa- 
chusetts told of the importance which the 
Country Life Commission places on training 
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rural women for homemaking, because a 
home can rise no higher than the woman at its 
head. Mrs. John D. Sherman of Colorado, 
who has been chairman of the department of 
applied education, and was elected president 
of the Federation at Los Angeles, stated 
her belief that home economics was one of 
the most important interests of the Federa- 
tion, and quoted a letter from Secretary 
Hoover in which he urged the strengthening 
of home defenses in order that the nation 
may be strong. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Edith 
McClure Patterson of Ohio, in a talk on 
“Woman, the Buyer,” strongly urged the 
establishment of bureaus of home finance 
and school courses in financial management 
for the household. Mrs. Joseph S. Leach of 
Massachusetts reported that the Federa- 
tion’s home extension service aimed to place 
a home demonstration agent and to estab- 
lish girls’ clubs in every county of the United 
States. Professor Crocheron of the Univer- 
sity of California also spoke of home demon- 
stration work and its aim to bring to the 
home the knowledge accumulated by science 
and art, thus making woman’s work easier, 
life more healthful, and the home environ- 
ment pleasanter, and also developing better 
children by better care and feeding. 

In a brilliant address at the evening 
session, President Aurelia Reinhardt of 
Mills College urged all women to concen- 
trate their efforts on the improvement of 
the American home and expressed her faith 
in home economics as a means of accom- 
plishing this, saying it is the clear duty of us 
al) to see that that faith is never shaken. 


International Meetings of Child Wel- 
fare. Three of these take place during the 
summer of 1924: the third session of the 
International Association for the Promotion 
of Child Welfare, in Paris, early in June; 
the third English-speaking Conference on 
Infant Welfare, in London, early in July; 
and the fourth American Child Welfare 
Congress in Santiago, Chile, early in Septem- 
ber. Details regarding the last may be ob- 
tained from the Chile-American Association, 
32 Broadway, New York City. 
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Child Welfare in the Argentine. A 
national bureau for the protection and wel- 
fare of children has been established in the 
national Department of Public Health. 


American Child Health Association. 
Sally Lucas Jean, director of the health 
education division, has resigned and was 
succeeded on July 1, by Emma Dolfinger, 
formerly associate director of the division. 


National Art and Industry Exposition. 
Under the auspices of the Art and Industry 
Foundation exhibitions of art as applied 
to American industry are planned for the 
period between July and September 15 in 
each of the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, and 
are to be held on the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City. The movement is endorsed by leading 
designers, manufacturers, and museumists. 
It is hoped that the exhibitions will stimu- 
late demand for well-designed products, not 
only directly but indirectly, by strengthening 
the belief of retailers that successful sales of 
home furnishings, clothing, and many other 
kinds of merchandise depend on good de- 
sign, thus completing the conversion of the 
three groups essential to the development of 
industrial art—manufacturers, dealers, and 
consumers. 


Salvation Army. New York head- 
quarters have ordered the elimination of the 
word “Rescue” from the designation of the 
thirty-one homes the Army maintains 
throughout the country for women and girls. 
It is expected that the word “slums” also 
will soon be dropped from the oflicial ter- 
minology used by the Army. 


IOWA 


Better Iowa. A state-wide contest for 
the best health plays, open to all college 
students in Iowa, was conducted by the 
home economics extension service of Iowa 
State College in cooperation with the Iowa 
State Dairy Counci.. The judges of the 
contest were Mrs. Caspar Schenck, a home 
economics trained homemaker and mother; 
Celia Bell, superintendent of schools, 
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Wapello County; and Grace Russell of 
Storm Lake, who is an author of plays. 

The first prize of $25 was won by Eveleth 
Pedersen of Davenport, a senior home 
economics student at Iowa State College. 
The other four prizes of $20, $15, $10, and 
$5 were won by Velma Craig of Clarinda, 
senior in home economics at Iowa State; 
Ethel Rayness of Ames, also a home econo- 
mics senior at Iowa State; Mabelle Wildman 
of Penn College, Oskaloosa; and Melva 
Nakkie of Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. 

The plays, which are designed for presen- 
tation by children, will be distributed 
through the extension service and may be 
obtained from Florence Imlay of that 
service. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The annual spring meeting was held at 
Western High School, Baltimore, on May 
17. Lita Bane told of some of her field 
observations as executive secretary; Grace 
Schermerhorn, assistant director, American 
Child Health Association, gave a most 
interesting and helpful talk on the relation 
of the home economics teacher to health 
education work; and Emma Conley, state 
supervisor of home economics for the state 
of New York, spoke of the home as a means 
of class instruction. 

On Friday evening, May 16, a most 
delightful card party was held at the Ro- 
land Park Woman’s Club for the benefit 
of the executive secretary fund. The 
results were most gratifying. 

Edna McNaughton of the University 
of Maryland and Corinne Troy of Western 
Maryland College were elected temporary 
chairman and vice-president in the place 
of Frances Zuill, president, and Miss 
Adams of Hood College, vice-president, 
of the Maryland association. 

The association expressed its deep re- 
gret at losing Miss Zuill from Maryland. 
She has resigned as city supervisor of home 
economics in Baltimore to become head of 
the home economics department in the 
University of Iowa. Mary Faulkner, for- 


merly of Michigan State Normal College 
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at Ypsilanti, has been elected to succeed 
her in Baltimore. 

University of Maryland. The rural 
woman’s short course was held this year 
June 16 to 21. The program, arranged 
by Venia M. Kellar, state home demon- 
stration agent, included instruction in 
foods, house furnishings, clothing, landscape 
gardening, organization and parliamentary 
law, household management, millinery, 
health, poultry, and home dairying. There 
were also numerous entertainment features, 
including a trip to Washington 

Baltimore. Professor Anna Cooley of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who conducted the home economics divi- 
sion of the Baltimore survey, recently 
visited Baltimore for the purpose of check- 
ing up on the recommendations which have 
been put into effect. She found that all 
the major recommendations have been 
adopted. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The first annual meeting occurred 
at Springfield, April 12, in the Municipal 
Auditorium. In opening the morning session 
President Mildred C. Thomas gave a resumé 
of the year’s accomplishments, stressing the 
phenomenal growth in membership and the 
fine cooperation of the members, the won- 
derful financial support given by the New 
England, the Worcester County, and the 
Connecticut Valley associations, and the 
effective progress made toward achieving 
some of the ideals that are fundamental 
to our special field of endeavor. The follow- 
ing oilicers were elected: President, Mildred 
C. Thomas, Worcester; first vice-president, 
Amy M. Fackt, Boston; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert K. Shaw, Worcester; 
secretary, Olga Grizzle, Springfield; treas- 
urer, Elizabeth W. Burban,, Worcester; 
alternate councilor, Lucille M. Reynolds, 
Amherst; director 1924-1927, Jessica Scott, 
Worcester. 

Emeline S. Whitcomb, U. S_ Bureau of 
Education, discussed the question, “Are 
Home Economists Living Up to the Ideals 
Developed by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards?” 
She sketched briefly Mrs. Richards’ influ- 
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ence and aims in establishing home econ- 
omics, and the value of her training in mak- 
ing her an authority on all questions relating 
to civic,” health, and educational or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. Campbell, director of high school 
lunches, assisted by high school girls, served 
a delicious luncheon, to which Dr. Zenos E. 
Scott, superintendent of schools, welcomed 
the guests. After luncheon the guests were 
treated to a delightful program rendered on 
the municipal organ by Mr. Arthur H. Tur- 
ner. Later Annie Louise Macleod, director 
of euthenics at Vassar College, spoke on 
“The Fducation of Women in Relation to 
the Child in the Home.” She stressed the 
necessity for home economics workers to 
cooperate with all kinds of women so as to 
focus interest in the preparation of women 
first for citizenship, next for parenthood, 
and last for individualism. She defined 
euthenics as the betterment of living con- 
ditions through conscious endeavor for the 
purpose of securing efficient human beings 
and spoke of education for better living as 
the first step toward efliciency. 

Before adjournment it was announced 
that the association had accepted the invita- 
tion of President Neilson to hold the next 
meeting at Smith College on October 25. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The thirteenth annual meeting was 
held at the Edwards Hotel, Jackson, on 
May 7 to 9. The program included many 
interesting and stimulating speakers, con- 
spicuous among them Governor Whitfield. 
The following ofiicers were elected: Presi- 
dent, M. Esther Rogers; vice-president, 
Falba Foote; secretary, May Haddon; 
treasurer, Mary Wilson; councilor, Susie 
V. Powell. 

The program of work for the coming 
year includes a campaign to enroll in the 
association all women engaged in institu- 
tiona! or extension work or in teaching 
home economirs; starting a home econom- 
ics scholarship fund; promoting com- 
munity scoring; fostering a state nutrition 
program; cooperating in the better homes 
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demonstration; creating sentiment for im- 
provement in institutional management 
and training for women employed as in- 
stitutional managers: publishing a quarterly 
letter; securing space in the Educational 
Advance for material by home economists; 
supporting the American Home Economics 
Association and its program. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha. Millinery classes are be'ng 
used as one means of interesting employed 
women and their employers in the study 
of homemaking. This work was fit 
organized in the early spring Since May 1 
units have been organized for a group cf 
nurses in a hospital, for the teachers in 
one school building, and for women em- 
ployed in two packing houses. Fach of the 
two larger packing houses have for several 
years given their women employes the 
opportunity to join supper classes in the 
company’s cafeteria, but these millinery 
classes are the first to be organized undcr 
the auspices of the public schools; the 
instruction is given after working hours at 
the place of employment. 

The teachers of these classes confer with 
the local teacher trainer and are making a 
study of the possible instructional assign- 
ments in these subjects. They are also 
studying methods of organizing units to 
insure progressive instruction which will 
meet the needs as well as the desires of 
the women. 

Nebraska University. The senior girls 
in home economics are eligible to a two- 
point course in child nutrition. The work 
as planned this year emphasized two main 
phases,— fitting the girls for carrying on 
nutritional work in the state, and giving 
experience in actual field work. Each 
girl enrolled is assigned at least one family 
which she visits once or twice a week, 
advising with the mother about the health 
habits of the children. Once a month the 
children and the mothers are brought to 
the clinic and there the class sees a child 
specialist give the physical examination. 
Opportunity is given for much observation 
of the nutrition classes in the city school 
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system, from which the g:rls obtain an 
idea of the strong points in organization. 

Helen Ejiting, of the class of 1924, has 
accepted a position as assistant in extension 
work in connection with the Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

Beulah Coon, Grace Morton, and Bess 
Steele of the home economics faculty have 
been granted leave of absence for next year 
to study at Columbia University. 

Marguerite Rice, instructor in home 
economics, was married in June to Dr. 
Louis Vallieres Skidmore of the animal 
pathology and hygiene department of the 
College of Agriculture. 

Jean Stewart, Grace Morton, and Alma 
Fritchoff, of the home economics faculty. 
will attend summer school at Columbia 
University. 

Ruth Staples, of the home economics 
faculty will teach home management at 
Iowa State College of Agriculture during 
the summer session. 


NEW YORK 


Cornell University. An interesting little 
exhibit of work was held in the department 
of clothing and textiles of the School of 
Home Economics when the members of the 
class in constructive costume design en- 
tertained at tea about twenty-five gir's of 
high school age and their mothers. Each 
of the younger girls wore a dress designed 
and made for her by a member of the 
college class. The type of dress ranged 
from simple wash dresses to party dresses 
suitable for girls of that age, the selection 
determined by individual needs. The 
material was selected by the prospective 
owner in consultation with the student 
who was to make it, and also the girl’s 
mother in some cases. One mother, how- 
ever, allowed her daughter such complete 
responsibility in the selection that she did 
not know even the color of the dress until 
she saw it on her daughter at the tea. 
The reasons for the selection of each dress 
were given and there was criticism and 
comment. 

This opportunity of coming into close 
and sympathetic contact with the high 
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school girl in her attitude toward her 
clothing problem proved interesting and 
enlightening to the college students, and 
the high school girls also learned much by 
the experience. One mother spoke en- 
thusiastically of the value to her daughter 
of the better appreciation of good standards 
in clothes and of the background of knowl- 
edge and skill required in their selection 
and making. Her daughter also showed, 
she said, a greater respect for sewing and 
more interest in doing it. 

Mechanics Institute. Helen Hollister, 
for many years supervisor of home eco- 
nomics at Pratt Institute and formerly direc- 
tor of home economics at Mechanics In- 
stitute, has recently been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Institute. 

Elizabeth Van Horne’s classes in nutri- 
tion have been carrying on a practical 
piece of field work two days a week. Be- 
sides assisting the dietitians in the different 
Rochester hospitals they have worked with 
the dietitian of a large commercial concern, 
helped in many of the factory lunchrooms, 
and assisted the social service directors of 
the Public Nursing Association and the 
County Tuberculosis Association. A very 
important phase of the work has been the 
attending and the reporting on the lectures 
on diet and disease in the metalolic de- 
partment of the Highland hospital, and 
other nutrition lectures by noted speakers. 
These students have also observed the 
teaching of health subjects in adult and 
children’s classes. The report has been 
that in every case the girls have contributed 
something rea'ly worth while. 

The advanced cooking classes in the 
institutional management course have had 
a busy year serving dinners to large com- 
munity groups. These meals have become 
so popular that it has not been possible 
to meet all the requests for service. The 
Officers Reserve has had its regular weekly 
luncheon meetings at Mechanics Institute, 
as has also the local branch of the American 
Chemical Society, the Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Women Principals 
Association of the public schools. In 
addition, this group of young women has 
served practically all of the student as- 
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sociation and faculty activities and has 
entertained at dinner the board of directors 
and the guests of the Institute. 

It is felt that a certain amount of this 
type of work is of value to the teacher 
training and dietitian groups and they 
are allowed to participate to a limited 
extent. In all cases the managerial side 
of the work is emphasized. One student 
directs the work of the others after her 
plan has been approved by the instructor. 

Pratt Institute. Twenty-nine dresses 
were made and exhibited by students from 
the Institute dressmaking classes at the 
Budget Fashion Show held in the Wana- 
maker auditorium on April 23. The 
John Wanamaker Store gave $100 in 
prizes for the designs and dresses; $50 of 
this was given for the best design, and $50 
for the best made dress. Miss Ramsdell 
and Miss Rowe, costume illustration stu- 
dents in the school of fine and applied arts, 
won the prizes for designs. Miss Rowe's 
design was made up by members of one 
full-time dressmaking class. A hat, made 
in the full-time millinery class, completed 
this costume. Miss Ramsdell’s design was 
carried out by a student in a full-time dress- 
making class. Miss Anne Rittenhouse 
and Miss Carmel White, fashion editor of 
“Vogue” were the judges. The dresses 
and costumes were all so attractive that 
the large audience was sympathetic with 
the judges’ difliculty in deciding the prizes. 
The fashion show was part of the home 
making conference of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Several recent graduates and students 
have recently accepted positions with well- 
known designers. Misses Pauline and Min- 
nie Fields are at Peggy Paige, and Miss 
Repper, Miss Grant and Miss Elizabeth 
Huntington have spent three weeks each in 
the newly-opened designing house of Miss 
Fern Bradley. 

Students in costume design recently 
went to the Brooklyn Museum to see an 
interesting film, “The Making of Gingham.” 

The millinery building presented a 
festive scene on May 28 when friends of 
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students and faculty in the part-time dress- 
making, sewing, millinery, and cooking 
classes flocked to the building to see the 
gowns, hats, and lingerie made by the 
various students and for tea served by the 
cooking classes. Large bowls of lilacs and 
fleur-de-lis made charming backgrounds 
for the gowns exhibited on dress forms. 
Other dresses and hats were worn by the 
students who made them. 

Among the graduates who have recently 
secured interesting positions are: Helen 
E. Freligh at Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Janet R. Whitney at 
the Bank of New York and Trust Company, 
New York City; Elizabeth Clement, at the 
Hudson City Hospital, Hudson, New York; 
Dorothy M. Stephens at the Frederick 
Ferris Thompson Hospital, Canandaigua, 
New York; Natalie Gates at Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; and Miss Olds 
at the Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

Major Ahearn of the managing board 
of the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., 
recently spoke to the students of the in- 
stitutional courses. He gave interesting 
points on the management of a restaurant 
and making it pay. 

Skidmore College. Dr. Horace Howk, 
in charge of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company Sanitarium at Mt. McGregor 
spoke on the different fields of service open 
to dietitians and nurses. 

On April 17 the students listened to a 
very interesting lecture on “Clothing in 
Relation to the Individual,” by Harriett 
E. Ainsworth, director of the clothing in- 
formation bureau, of Wm. Filene and Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Professor Mary B. Van Arsdale, house- 
hold arts department, Columbia Univer- 
sity, spoke at chapel May 7 on “The Fine 
Art of Living.” 

The director, Miss Kumler, and faculty 
of the home economics department of 
Skidmore invited their alumnz to a dinner 
at which Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow, director 
of school of practical arts, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the speaker. 
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Ohio Home Economics Association. The 
following officers have been elected for the 
year 1924-25: President, Enid Lunn, state 
supervisor of vocational home economics; 
vice-president, Nancy Folsom, home demon- 
stration agent, Huron County; secretary, 
Mrs. Agnes Billman, Dayton; treasurer, 
Ida May Patterson, department of home 
economics, Ohio State University; national 
councilor, Adelaide Laura Van Duzer, 
supervisor of home economics, Cleveland; 
councilors elected for two years, Maragret 
O’Connor, Oxford; Louise Sparling, Colum- 
bus; Mrs. C. A. Risley, Columbus. 

Western Arts Association. The home 
economics round table at Dayton, May 8, 
was of interest to home economists and 
members of the Western Arts Association 
alike because of the relation of art to both 
departments. Enid Lunn, state super- 
visor of vocational home economics, was 
chairman and the following program was 
presented: “Art in Home Economics,” 
Alice Robinson, department of art, Ohio 
State University; “Teaching Clothing De- 
sign,” Amy Swisher, Miami University; 
“Art Appreciation Courses as a Back- 
ground in Home Economics,” Mr. Rossiter 
Howard, curator of educational work, 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Miami University. A home economics 
club was recently organized by the girls 
of the home economics department. The 
officers elected are from the four classes, 
the president being a representative senior. 
At least one social meeting is to be held a 
month and efforts are being made to pro- 
cure speakers for two educational meetings 
during a semester term. As a project the 
club worked up a home economics review 
which it hopes to make an annual affair. 
The review was held in May in the labora- 
tories of the department. The work in 
foods was demonstrated in a four-course 
dinner, prepared and served by the girls of 
the elementary and advanced food classes. 
Their knowledge of art was shown in the 
decoration of the tables and the dining room. 
To demonstrate their work, the girls of the 
clothing and millinery classes wore cos- 
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tumes of their own making in a costume 
review with Oline Kaiser, personifying 
Spring, to announce the program and en- 
tertain the guests with vocal solos. 

Ohio State University. Since January 
1, 1924, the following home demonstration 
agents have been placed: Miriam Hawkins, 
Mahoning County; Dee Maier, Lake 
County; Florence York, Miami County; 
Alta Kizer, Warren County. 

Catherine Christian, who has _ been 
assistant agent in junior extension work 
in Hampden County, Massachusetts has 
been made home demonstration agent in 
Lucas County, succeeding Anne Biebricher, 
who comes to the university as clothing 
specialist in the extension department. 

Signe Freestrom, who is resigning July 
first as assistant state home demonstra- 
tion leader, will be succeeded by Adele 
Koch, who has held a similar position in 
Michigan. 

Laurentza S. Hansen, instructor in 
clothing and house decoration, is leaving 
to study at Columbia. 

Mrs. Blanche Bowers, assistant state 
home demonstration leader, and for the 
past two years president of the Ohio Home 
Economics Association, will study at Colum- 
bia this summer. 


OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College. Dean 
Ava B. Milam of the school of home eco- 
nomics has returned from China after nearly 
two years’ absence. In 1922 she and 
Camilla Mills went to China, Miss Milam 
to study the needs and possibilities of 
home economics in China, and Miss Mills 
to take charge of a proposed department 
of home economics in Yenching Women’s 
College, Peking University. This depart- 
ment was established in 1923-24 and Miss 
Mills is still at its head. Miss Milam re- 
ports that Yenching’s greatest need in the 
development of its home economics depart- 
ment is a Chinese teacher trained in home 
economics. Accordingly the home _ eco- 
nomics faculty, students, and alumnz of the 
Oregon State Agricultural College have 
assumed the financial responsibility of 
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bringing to their college a graduate student 
from the Women’s College of Peking Uni- 
versity for a year’s intensive study of home 
economics after which she will return to 
Peking University to assist in the home 
economics work in Yenching College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania State College. Tau chap- 
ter of Omicron Nu was installed at the col- 
lege on May 17. Genevieve Fisher, the 
national president, initiated sixteen active 
and three honorary members, students 
from the classes of 1922, 1923, 1924 and 
1925, and members of the faculty of the 
department of home economics. It is 
chiefly through the efforts of Ella J. Day 
of Mu Chapter, now a member of the 
faculty, that this new chapter has been 
established. 

Allentown. Health and thrift are two 
strong keynotes underlying the aims of 
vocational home economics work ir the 
public schools. The health standards of 
some of the girls have been raised by syste- 
matic recording of personal weights and 
planning programs to bring weights up to 
normal. In most cases underweight was 
due to insufficient sleep or poorly balanced 
diet. A splendid example of thrift is 
achieved through the utilization of pieces 
found in Mother’s patch box, from which 
sets of children’s clothes are made annu- 
ally, the results comparing favorably with 
garments made from new materials. 


VERMONT 


Student Cooperation in Nutrition Classes. 
An interesting piece of nutrition work has 
been carried out at the Lawrence Barnes 
School in Burlington this semester by 
seniors in the home economics department 
of the University of Vermont. All the 
children in the school were weighed and 
measured, records made, and the percentage 
of malnutrition in the school determined. 
Two seniors taught a health lesson each 
week in the third and fourth grades. A 
special nutrition class was organized for 
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children in these grades who were seven 
per cent or more underweight. These 
children received additional personal in- 
struction and help and were weighed each 
week. Weight charts were kept and all 
the children showed some gain. They were 
deeply interested and enthusiastic about 
the game of health, kept charts for the 
observance of the health rules, and even 
worked out their “Trip through Health 
Land” on the sand table. The milk sup- 
plied for a mid-morning lunch and the 
splendid cooperation of Miss Donnelly, 
the principal, and her teachers helped to 
make the program a success. 

Miss Hunt, of the Burlington High School 
has had her home economics seniors, with 
the aid of Miss Jones, the school nurse, 
carry out a somewhat similar piece of 
health work in the Converse School. Three 
nutrition classes of underweight children 
were organized. Three seniors took charge 
of each class. A health talk was given to 
the children, a simple nutritious dish pre- 
pared and served as a mid-morning lunch, 
and the value of the food served explained 
at each lesson. The children were weighed 
each week and all gained, several reaching 
their normal growth curve. They learned 
to like and appreciate many simple, whole- 
some foods. It is diflicult to say who 
learned the more or was more enthusiastic, 
the children or the high school seniors. 


VIRGINIA 


Practice Cottage at Hampton Institute. 
During anniversary time, celebrated as 
usual during the month of April, the new 
practice home was formally presented to 
the Institute by Mrs. Henry A. Strong 
of Rochester, New York. The cottage, 
a simple, well-proportioned, two-story-and- 
a-half wooden building with piazzas front 
and back, was built by the trade school 
and its furnishings have been selected, 
under direction, by advanced students in 
the school of home economics. Mrs. 
Martha Dors Hunt, a graduate of the 
class of 1882, is to be teacher in charge 


next year. 





WASHINGTON 


Washington State College. Mabel 
Webber, home demonstration agent for 
Gray’s Harbor County, has announced 
her engagement to Frank W. Keheli of 
Portland, also a member of the extension 
staff. Miss Webber is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska and a member of 
Omicren Nu. The wedding is expected 
to take place in the fall. The engagement 
was announced at a dinner which was given 
at the DeKoven Inn near Tacoma by 
Maud Wilson of Pullman and at which the 
guests were extension workers from all 
parts of the State. 

University of Washington. Rosamond 
Adams, a graduate student in the home 
economics department, has been appointed 
director of nutrition for the Pacific Divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross. 

Martha Koehne, assistant professor in 
the department of home economics, recently 
delivered ten lectures on the chemistry of 
food and dietetics before a score of members 
of the local medical profession. This was 
requested by a few physicians after Miss 
Koehne had given a more special course 
on the nutrition of diabetics to a similar 
group Both courses are to be repeated 
next year, also at the request of the phy- 
sicians. Their interest is not merely a 
high tribute to Miss Koehne but also a 
striking proof of the part a well-qualified 
nutritionist can play in a community. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University. Graduates of 
the department of home economics who 
have been teaching and members of the 
class of 1924, in response to an invitation 
of Rachel H. Colwell, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics, met at Morgan- 
town at the close of the commencement 
exercises for a two-day conference. The 
program included many interesting infor- 
mal discussions and special talks by Miss 
Colwell, Dr. L. B. Hill and Alice Miller. 

Evening Classes. The evening school 
classes in home economics education for 
adults concluded their year’s work on May 
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3ist. In every town where evening school 
work was conducted, women are asking 
that it be continued next year. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin H»me Economics Association. 
Lita Bane was present at the council meet- 
ing of the association, held on April 26 
at the College Women’s Club in Milwaukee. 

There are now ten local home economics 
clubs affiliated with the state association. 

Ella Babcock, city supervisor of home 
economics in Milwaukee, attended the 
conference of city supervisors in Washington 
last April. 

The Wisconsin Valley Home Economics 
Club. The semi-annual meeting was held 
at Merrill on May 10. At the forenoon 
session there was a round table discussion 
of every-day problems, and in this relatively 
small group it was possible to become more 
intimately acquainted and get more personal 
help than is sometimes possible in the larger 
state meetings. After a delicious luncheon 
served by the high school girls, a health 
program was given under the direction of 
Marguerite Darling, the president of the 
club. 

Lake Shore Home Economics Club. 
The twenty members include home eco- 
nomics teachers from Kenosha, Cudahy, 
South Milwaukee, and Racine. The club 
was organized in March 1923, at the 
meeting at which the vocational teachers 
of Racine were hostesses. The dues are 
50 cents a year. The purpose is to pro- 
mote home economics; to discuss methods 
to preserve the health and morals of our 
girls, thereby developing children to their 
finest possibilities in an effort to conserve 
and improve the American home; to pro- 
mote friendships by meeting our neighbor- 
ing fellow-workers on social grounds. 

In May the club was entertained by 
the teachers of South Milwaukee and 
Mr. Tepoorten, director of the continuation 
school at Cudahy, gave a very helpful 
talk on “What a Director or Superintendent 
Expects of His Home Economics Teachers.” 
Early in December the Kenosha vocational 
teachers entertained at the Woman’s Club. 
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A musical program was enjoyed and Profes- 
sor Helen Parsons, University of Wisconsin, 
gave a most inspiring talk on “Nutrition,” 
the food 
work; charts are being worked out for each 


which led to greater interest in 


pupil and more or less rivalry is resulting 


among the girls. Teachers as well as 


pupils like variety, so in March eighteen 
instructive trip 


members made a 


through the Cudahy Packing Plant, after 


very 


which came an enjoyable luncheon at the 
Medfore Hotel in Milwaukee. 

The chairman of the club for the present 
year is Elizabeth R. Fratt, Racine 
tinuation School, and the secretary-treasurer 
is Mae Collins, Kenosha Continuation 
Sx hool. 

Middle Border Local] Home Economics 
Club. On March 14 during the Western 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Convention the home 
economics section held a very interesting 
meeting Letty E. Walsh, supervisor of 
clothing at The Stout Institute, gave an 


Con- 


interesting and inspiring talk on “Phases 


of Related 


Art in Clothing Classes.” 


The following othcers were elected: 
President, Elona Duzdale, La Crosse; 
vice-president, Helen French, La Crosse 


Agricultural School; secretary- 


Ethel Adams, 


County 


treasurer, La Crosse 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS SECTION 


tneeles 


succumbed to the 


Alice Irwin, staff writer on the Lo 
kvening Herald, 


California complex and declares there is no 


has 


place finer than California in general and 
Los Angeles in particular. She spoke at the 
convention of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs on “As a Woman Sees Advertising.’ 

Carlotta C. Greer, American Stove Com- 
pany, has been working on a project for 
determining the rate of heat penetration 
to the center of jars of oven process¢ d foods 

Mary E. Keown, of the American Washing 
Machine Manufacturers Association, has 
been working in connection with a project 
for rural electrification, by which it is hoped 
the questions will be answered, “‘How much 
electricity can the farmer make use of?” and 
“At what cost it can be supplied him?” She 


has also been elected to membership in the 
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Society of Agricultural Engineers,—one of 
two women members—because of the 
society’s desire to have contact with home 
economics women familiar with household 
appliances. 

Marjorie Six, of the Pittsburgh National 
Dairy Council, did something thrilling this 
last year—talked to the University of 
Pittsburgh football men on proper diets while 
in training. She has also been broadcasting 
from KDKA. 

Winifred Stewart Gibbs, of the American 
Food Journal, has established a clearing- 
house for teachers through the medium of 
her “Food and Health Education”’ section 
in the Journal. 

Nell B. Nichols passed up the convention 
for a trip to Europe with her husband, via 
the Leviathan. She has written a series of 
homemaking article for the Woman’s Home 
Companion under the name of “Calendar 
Thoughts.” 

Genevieve Callahan is associate editor of 
in addition to being 
Successful 


Fruit, Garden and Home, 


home department editor of 
Farming. 

Ruth Haynes Carpenter, of Washburn- 
Crosby Company, that her long- 
expected brain child, a set of recipe-cards 
and filing-box to go with it, is finally ready 


She has planned a unique 


writes 


for distribution. 
and helpful follow-up service 

Mrs. Downing, of Calumet 
der Company, has just been launched as 
radio speaker over WQJ, Rainbo-Calumet 
broadcasting station. She writes that Miss 
Northrup, formerly with Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been seen marketing 
Camp 


saking Pow- 


for the commissary department of 
Kearney, San Diego, California. 
Mrs. H. C 
survey in Maine in connection with her work 
at the H. K. McCann Advertising Agency. 
Dorothy Knight, of Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, is the only member of the business 
section so far this year to succumb to Cupid’s 
wiles. The lucky man is Carl Hassler and 
they are living at the St. George, Chicago. 


Emmons has been making a 


GENERAL 


Beulah I. Coon, 
Lincoln, Ne- 


West Central Region. 


Teachers’ College Building, 
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braska, has been elected regional councilor 
for the associations in 
this group of states. 

Bureau of Home _ Economics. 
O’Brien, chairman of the textile 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, has left her position in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Iowa State Agricultural 
College, to become specialist in clothing 
Department of 


home economics 
Ruth 


section 


and textiles in the U. S. 
Agriculture, taking up her 
June 15. 

Edmonton Home Economics Associaticn. 
The first home association in 
Canada organized in week 
while Miss Lita Bane was an off-cial visitor 
from the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. It was the hope of all present 
that before long this and other Canadian 
associations can afiiliate with the organiza- 
tion in the United States. 

Mrs. Norton goes to Indiana. Mrs 
Alice Peloubet Norton is to be in charge 
of the 
the University of Indiana next year in the 
place of Mabel Wellman, who has a year’s 


new work on 


economics 


was Faster 


home economics department at 


leave of absence which she expects to spend 
studying at the University of Chicago. 
State Supervisor in Indiana. Bertha 
Latta, state supervisor of home economics 
education, has resigned to go into life in- 
1924. 
home eco 


surance business at Lafayette July 1, 
Mary Beeman, supervisor of 
nomics, Muncie, Indiana, has been appointed 
state supervisor. 

Honor to Professor McCollum. On the 
evening of May 2 the City of Philadelphia 
through its Board of Directors of City 
Trusts presented the John Scott medal, a 
certificate, and a check for $1,000 to Doctor 
Ek. V. McCollum, professor of bio-chemistry 
in the School ot Hygiene and Public Health 
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Hopkins The 
recognition of the 
of Professor Me 


of the University. 


award 


I »hns 
made in 
achievements 


was 
scientific 
Collum in 
requirements of the body, the properties 


his researches on the nutritive 


of the food stuffs of animal and vegetable 
origin and on the vitamins. At the same 


time similar awards were made to Dr. 
F. G. Banting, discoverer of insulin; to 
Dr. William W. W. Coblentz of the U. S 
Standards for his researches in 


Ralph Modjeski of 


achievements in the 


Bureau of 
physics; and to Dr 
New York for his 
construction of some of the world’s greatest 
bridges. 
The 
awards was made by a committee represent 
ing the National Academy of 
The American Philosophical Society, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
Resignation from American Red Cross. 
Margaret Sawyer, for five years national 


choice of the recipients of thes 


™ len es 


director of the Nutrition Service, has resigned 
to become director of the education depart- 
ment of the Postum Cereal Company, New 
York. The Red Cross Courier says of Miss 
Sawyer’s work: “She has consistently built 
for the future. Her vision of a Nutrition 
Service with great educative cualities is on 
the way to com} lete realization She has 
the fact that 
underlying principles of nutrition is wiser than 
lo the wisdom 


hammered on inculcation of 
any appeal to the emotions 
of her judgment the present status of the 
Nutrition Service of the Red Cross owcs 
much.” 

Good Housekeeping Institute. Kath- 
atine A. Fisher has resigned her position in 
the housetold and institution administration 
department at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and has accepted the position of 
director of Good Housekeeping Institute. 





